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CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


LAND GRANT 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


A OF 


3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 


NOW FOR SALE! 


These lands are in the central portion of the United 

tates, on the 4ist Soquee of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great ‘emperate Zone of the ‘Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grai: ng and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in ae the Done States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
= more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





TEE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIEs. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
cres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 
Send for the new deocrintive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, mailed free croryhere Address, 
F. DAVIS, 
Land condone U. P.R.R. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 18 


iw ell- huows ‘Standard English | 


Periodicals, 
Reprinted in New York, 
By Arrangement with the Foreign Publishers. 


(ESTABLISHED FOR NEARLY FORTY YEARS.) 


READY, SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 


Blackwood'’s Edinburgh Magazine, 


An unusually attractive number. 
Contains an enthusiastic sketch of the 
LIFE OF GENERAL LEE. 


And an estimate of his character as a Man and 
a Soldier. 


Alsoa paper by Corne.ivus O’Dowp, 
“THE AMERICAN REVOKE,” 
And other interesting articles, all of the true 
Blackwood type, 

Price, 35 cents a number; $4a year. 


Terms of Subscription 

(About one-third the age of the originals). 
For one Review, O80 yan ; two, $7; three, $10; all 
four, $12. Blackw came “$4; Blackwood and 
Review, $7; pon and two Reviews, $10; 
wood and three Reviews, $13; Blackwood an 


9 | four Reviews, $15. 


Circulars, with further particulars, to be had on 
application. 


THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


’ 


140 FULTON STREET, New York. 


Oliver Ditson and Co.’s 
STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS. 
CHeaP!! UNEXCELLED!!. 


Beautiful Octavo Edition of Oratorios and 
Cantatas : 


No. 





Wyma ct Praise 
aa Night. ... 
50 Ast tl art Pants (42d 








takes Mater ro —" 
Oratorio Chornses separate, 6 cents ach. 60 cents 
per dozen. 


Beautiful Octavo Edition of Masses: 


cnbney to) Hea esses 188 


Beethoven's Mass in wets 8 8 15th (Requi- 
) 


snsiesdeneed ene es 50 SA tie a 
Bordese’s Mass in F 75 Mozart's ond, 7th and 
Concone’s Mass in F 60 9th Masses. each... %5 
— s Mass in B Mercandante’s Mass, 

i rh) ra 
Gounod’ 8 Mass So- a; -wenend 8 Mass 
lennelle .......... We: i ahennnenisace 
Haydn's 3rd Mass.. 45 Rossini® 8 Messe Solen- 
Haydn's Ist, 2nd, 3d, eee 60 
4th, 7th and 8th Weber's Mass inG... 50 
Masses, each .... 75 Weber's Mass in E 
Haydn's 15th Mass. 1 00 Si asikvas webresincins % 
De Monti’s Mass... % Southard’ sMassinF. 38 
Mozart's ist Mags .. 60 Southard’s Short Mass 
Mozart's 12th Mass. 45 Seen 0400kanava 3 


Complete Operas, Full_Vocal Score, 
Including Recitatives, $1 each: 
Faust, Fidelo, Martha, Traviata, Sonnambula, Don 
Giovanni, Marriage of yo Norma, Ernani, Preciosa, 
Trovatore, Fra Diavolo, Lucretia Borgia, Lucia. 


The above can be had of auy Music Dealers, or the 
Publishers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON and Co., New York. 


— 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, | 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufact 
Patent Spring Back Account Boo 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writi = 


Desks, Portfolios, Books Books, 
yg = Pocket Cutlery, cards, ‘Chessmen) Wallets, 


&c. 
my keep everything in our ne, and sell at lowest 
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CHARTERED BY THE 
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AGENC Y OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
| Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 


and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
payable in 


the world. 
Demand and Time Bills of ar, 
d at current 
Demand Drafts on Scot- 


London and elsewhere, bought and so 

rates; also Cable Transfers. 

land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. hoes collected, and other Banking 


business transacte 
JOHN PATON, 


ARCH. McRINLAY } Agente. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
_ TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 


Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 


ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 

ac ial 

One FEMION BANE OF LONDON. 
Franc do. on Paris House. 


Bonds, Stocks and Gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. 


Loans negotiated. 
Deposits received at interest. 


UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Assets over $3,500,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, NEw YORK. 


Six Per CENT. INTEREST. 
Certificates issued, payable on demand. Accounts 
strictly private and confidential. Deposits paid on 
DEMAND, With interest due. Bank hours from 9 A.M. 
- 5 P.M. daily and Mondays and Saturdays until 

9P.M. Send for circale, 

AM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 

Joun J. ZUILLE, cashier. 


Compound Interest 


XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 


Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 


B. F. BEEKMAN, 
Isaac S. Barrett, Secretary. 


~ | 


President. 


H. K. THURBER, 
James WALLACE, 
Vice Pres'ts. 





WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 





WAREROOMS: 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SrxTEentrH St., New Yore 





WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO 
480 Broapway. 












Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, 28¢c. per foot; dalniu 
rooms, halls, vestibules an 

in elezant parquet, 


Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 
end stamp for 
pamphlet. 


illustrated 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 


they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration,— 
‘The points are inked 
and penctrate the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 


lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box wes. New York, 


CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world 
AMERICAN Brancu or tre House, 
. 91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


_Uss RY Owen, Agent 





H. HENDERSON’ s. 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, iz 6-7 LAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, .D PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OL D BOURBON 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality 
PRIC +! v4 wy DOLLARS 
Sent by Express C , or Post oflice order 
H. HEN ERSON. No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


HENRY HOFMANN & CO, 
41 and 48 Cedar Street, 
Importers’and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & COL’S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 





Corner William, 


Per doz. Pints...........$1 90 Currency 
Quarts.... 3 10 
In Wood, $26—per barrel of 40 gallons 
= $16— Ee 
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NEW BOOKS. 
G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


. 
TRUE AS STEEL. 

Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other my oa 
novels, ** Alone’—** Hidden Path’—‘ Moss-Side” 
‘* Nemesis ’—‘“* Miriam "—*“ Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — “Sunnybank” — “ Phemie’s 
Temptation”—* Ruby's Husband”—“ Empty Heart” 
— At Last”—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


THE SEVENTH VIAL. 

Another remarkable work by the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D., of London, author of “The Great Tribu- 
lation” —** Great Preparation”—and * Great Coneum- 
mation.” This book is exciting wide-spread atten- 
tion in Europe, and cannot fail of producing a great 
sensation in this country. 12mo, cloth bound, price 


Also just ready, new and uniform editions of Great 
Tribulation—Great Preparation—and Great Consum- 
mation—two vols. in one, cloth bound, price $2 each. 


POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tue Game or Wuist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo, cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 








FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 


A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
echolarly in style, and | mn = d written, by Chartes 
Gayarre, of Louisana, rge 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE. 
A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Bean- 
tifally printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


° HEART HUNGRY. 

A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West- 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. 








THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of * Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and, is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

It is a book eminently suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
is freely ores, and when men are disposed to 
yore all things ere they hold fast to that which is 
good. 


MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of “ Litthe Women,” “Little Men,” &c. 
One of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 
*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


RESOLUTION 
A very entertaining new book by A. 8. Roe, author 
of * True to the Last,” “I’ve been Thinking,” A 
Long Look Ahead,” ete. Price $1 50. 
Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, pat up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 each, 





MILLBAN K. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 

hans— Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane— 

Jarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &. 


G2" These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
hat sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
ine : : New York. : 
PECULIAR CHARMS 
OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to ite peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerfal tone. 

G2" From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
ean endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianes in our families, and they give entire. satiafac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 

ARS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. Cc. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years, 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to £200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount 

Justrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 
Messrs, F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 
THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE ‘“ INDE- 
PENDENT,” LN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 


My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 


THEODORE TILTON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Suceessor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F G SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN 


MANHATTAN SAVINCS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Epwin J. Brown, President. 
January Ist, 1872. 


TWENTY-FIRST ‘ANNUAL REPORT. 


Assets, January 1,"1871.... 


14 
Increase in 1871 ...... 


.- + B7,574,707 
; 99 


1,120,412 
Assets, January 1, 1872 8,695,120 13 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Banking House and Lot, 644 and 














ae 151,546 03 
Bonds and Mortgages. ......... 3,816,875 
United States Bonds, at par.... 1,158,000 
New York State “ “........ 450,000 
Bonds of other States... ...... 40,905 
Bonds of the County of New 

oe Se eR an al 612,000 
Bonds of the City of New York. 994,500 

“ «Cities of Brooklyn, 

= and Yonkers .......... 335,000 
Bonds of the Town of East 

0 SCE a 
Amount loaned on demand on 

U. 8. Bonds...... $527,157 83 
On New York State 

and other Bonds.. 41,200 00 

568,357 &3 
Interest due and earned to date 164,318 7: 
“Aree rer ek ee 353,617 54 


8,695,120 13 





LIABILITIES. 
Due Depositors .. . .8,183,000 95 
42d Dividend, due 
TE Rr 
U.S. Tax to Jan. 1. 


219,067 63 
15,193 63 





8,415,262 21 
I, 6 ttn satcnenedcenen eee  P279,857 92 
c. F. ALVORD, Sec’y. 


EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 








TAKE 


No medicine wha will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the etrength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


needful, The best 
COUNSEL 


that can be gives to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the —, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildmess, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
> my oon, has been considered the finest corree- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemicall 
identical with it. Lf vite er ’ 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
heys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 





Send for | behind. 


ral invigorant, and that its saline rinciple has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood, In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
adv antages which & specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its Ss gene has over the nanseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves Ro sting 








Seid oy all Mruggists, 


THE ALBION, 
$5 A YEAR, 
Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 
Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 


miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FInanciaL Rerorts 
AND THE 
Cream or Enouisn Lirerature. 





The 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 

CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Stuart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Bucker’s ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfleld’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WanpssrorpE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25, 

LANDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LANDsEER'’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LANDSEER's DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WAnbeEsForDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Witxins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30, 

Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. : 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER sBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


following is a list of the engravings of 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


sy * ” ~ three months, 
a * = i six months. 
12 “ ee -“ 


one year. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The Ausron will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensting year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with® 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact 


Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. ¥., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$00 menchly ee i the — to let, and 
applie pureba new kind of PA ) 
UkN. the most beautiful style and —- 
made, now on exhibition at 


rent 
OR- 
erfect tone ever 

1 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT CHA . 
Do you want an IANCE FOR Al EN TS, 
aclance to make 85 to ‘se 
eur new 7-strand Whit ‘we Ch i 

They last forever : compte free, ry yr 
risk. Address at once "Hudson River 








Worke, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water 
or 16 Dearborn Sj., Chicage, il. 





20 per day ceiling 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 
The British and N. A. BR. M, Steamshbips,. 
Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 

First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 

By other Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin... .... $220 (0 and $250 00, Gold 
Second Cabin............. urea $150 00, Gold 

By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 

First Cabin. ...$80, Gold. Steeraye.. .. $30 Currency. 
Return Tickets. .......... .. so... $150.00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris.....$15 00, Gold, additional. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glascow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin pas: 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 
Building. a es 

CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnr. 









ge, apply at the Com- 


111 Broadway, Trinity 





NEW YORK, CORK, 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSIIPS. 
THE SIX LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


AND LIVERPOOL. 


OCEANIC, CELTIC, {EPUBLIC, 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, ADRIATIC. 
6,000 tons burden—-3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
Cit - 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri 

valled, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 

rooms in midship scetjon, where least motion is felt, 


LIC 


Surgeons and stewardgsses accompany these steamers, 
RATES —Saloon, gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 


Those wishing to sené for fricnds from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. : 
Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, india, Australia, 
China, ete. 
Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £! upwards ‘ : 
For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 
Jd. i. SPARKS, Agent. 
For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMIAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 


Firet CaBIN........... $75 | STEERAGE ............$30 
Do toLondon..... = | Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris....... %| Do toParis........ 3 
Do tolHalifax,N.S. 20 Do toHalifax, N.S. 15 





PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIPAX. 
First CABin. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 

ee .$80 | Liverpool..............$3 
ae Ss 

Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 

For further information, apply at the Company's 
offices. 


JOUN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
~ NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 











Sprarn....(Now Building.) EN@LANpb....... 3,450 tons. 
Eeypr.... Do Se = * 
HOuianp.......3,800 tons. HELVETIA..... 3,315 “* 
ITALY...... 4,000 ** PENNSYLVANIA..2.872  ** 
RANCE.:.... 3,512 ** Vireinia........2,876 “* 
THe QueEN....3,517 “ DenmarRK.......3,117 “ 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage. 

To Liverpool or Queenstown: 

‘abin 7 and $65 Currency 

* prepaid from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** 

* to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return.$130 
Steerage, to Liverpool 28 * 

= repaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
dasgow, and Londonderry sR“ 

For freight or passage apply at the OrricE oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT, QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman . Jan. 17, at! 
WISCONSIN... .Capt Freeman...Jan, 24, at 






ou 





NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth... Jan. 31, at 10. 

WYOMING ... Capt. Whineray ..Feb. 7, at 2.40 

MINNESOTA. Capt. Morgan....Feb. 14, att 

J Sere Capt. Jas. Price,.Feb, 21, at 
Cabin Passage................ (Gold). 
Steerage 


(Currency). 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. ~ 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cab_n passage, apply to 


. WILLIAMS & GUION, 

No. 63 Wall Street. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 

MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 
From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 

from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 

LIVERPOOL AND MISSISSIPPI STEAMSHIP 

LINE. 
Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
| Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
| tinent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
| Mesers. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 

and on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 

Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 


is no| Canada at lowest rates. 
i Wire 
St, N.Y., 


For further particulare, apple to 
TAPSCOTT, BROTHERS & CO.. . 


36 South Street, New Yo &. } 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1872. 
IN THE EVENING. 
All day the wind had howled along the leas, 
All day the wind had swept across the plain, 
All day on rustling grass, and waving trees, 
Had fallen “the useful trouble of the rain,” 
All day beneath the low-hung dreary sky, 
The dripping earth had vowered sullenly. 


At last the wind had sobbed itself to rest, 
At last to weary calmness sank the storm, 
A crimson line gleamed sudden in the west, 
Where golden flecks rose wavering into ferm. 
A hushed revival heralded the night, 
And with the evening time awoke the light. 


The rosy color flushed the long grey waves; 
The rosy color tinged the mountains’ brown ; 
And where the old church watched the village graves, 
Wooed to a passing blush the yew-trees’ frown. 
Bird, beast, and flower relenting nature knew, 
And one pale star rose shimmering in the blue. 


So, to a life long crushed in heavy grief, 
So, to a path long darkened by despair, 
The slow sad hours bring touches of relief, 
Whispers of hope, and strength of trustful prayer. 
“'Tarry His leisure,’ God of love and might, 
And with the evening time there will be light! 
—Ali the Year Round. 


—_—-—-———- <—_—_—- 
KACE FOR LIFE. 
(From Chambers’s Journal.) 


CHAPTER I, 


A 


* Never fear, George—never fear!” said my patron cheerily, 
as we shook hands at parting on the steps of the brand-new 
and palatial building which towered in all the majesty of its 
stone front and noble portico over the irregular roofs of 
Walker Street. Walker Street, however, is to be reckoned 
among the most thriving thoroughfares in the important city 
of St. Louis,and there had been erected, at considerable cost, 
the sumptuous mansion in which the Phenix Far West As- 
surance Company had decided on commencing business. The 
Company was as new as the grand house in which its spaci- 
ous offices, st-ong-room and storeroom, and the snug official 
residences of its manager and secretary, were to be, in Ame- 
rican-parlance, located. There had been a preliminary Board- 
day, a sort of trial-canter of the directors and chairman, and 
resolutions had been moved and carried, and congratulations 
exchanged, among the chief shareholders. I, George Fern 
by name, twenty-six years of age, an Englishman, and no 
capitalist, was by far too humble a personage to claim any 
right to vote among the members of that august financial 
hierarchy. My great ambition, on the contrary, was to be 
their salaried officer, and hence my attendance at this, the 
first ineeting of directors. 

‘Lhe manager's place was filled already, but from the out- 
set I had known that it was idle to aspire so high as that. 
Mr. Cushing, the chairman, a New Yorker of undoubted 
wealth and shrewdness, had secured that comfortable berth 
for his nephew, Caleb Cushing; and as C. C., as we called 
him, was an exceilent man of business, this piece of nepotism 
was accepted without much grumbling. But the competition 
for the post of secretary was a brisk one, and after much can- 
vassing, the list of likely candidates had been gradually re- 
duced to two. By a singular coincidence, these two would-be 
secretaries to the Phanix (of whom I was one) were both 
Englishmen, old_ friends, and school-fellows. My competi- 
tor’s name was Richard Brownrigg. There had been a sort 
of friendly 1ivalry between Dick Brownrigg and myself ever 
since we were in the same form at Shrewsbury, pounding 
painfully at the same Latin verses. Brownrigg was my 
senior by nearly a year, but we had run neck and neck for 
a time, and bets of half-crowns and lavish wagers of ginger- 
beer had been laid as to which of us would win this or that 
prize. Our companions had bestowed on us the nicknames; 
borrowed from .Zsop, of the Hare and the Tortoise; for, 
though I was quick to learn, still, there was a patient, plod- 
ding power inherent in Brownrigg’s nature which brought 
him abreast with me after a while. On the whole, if these 
school-boy contests are worth mentioning at all, the result 
was, that while I had the best of it where the living langua- 
zes were concerned, Brownrigg beat me hollow in mathe- 
matics, and outstripped me also in such rudimentary science 
as was then taught in the dear old school. It was noticed, 
then, as an odd circumstance, that. though constantly pitted 
against one another in scholastic struggles, there never was a 
personal quarrel between us. We were a pugnacious race at 
Shrewsbury when Dr. Kennedy first wielded the birchen 
sceptre, but a ring was never formed to witness a pugilistic 
encounter between Richard Brownrigg and George Fern. 
Nay, more, I have had a fight of eight rounds on behalf of 
Dick, who was awkward and_ shy, and liable, as sheep-faced, 
down-looking lads are apt to be, to capricious ill-usage at the 
hands of school bullies. 

Of the twenty-six years that made up the sum-total of my 
life, six had been spent in America, and four of these in the 
service of the Provident Life, Fire, and General Assurance. 
This last was one of the smali companies which had been re- 
cently fused into the composition of the gigantic Phoenix Far 

West, and our old chairman, Mr. Surtees, was a director on the 
new Board. His whole fortune had been embarked in the 
undertaking, and his weight in its councils was due as much 
to his high credit for sense and integrity as to the number of 
shares which he held. He, like myself, was English, and on 
his liking for myself, and the good opinion which he was 
kind enough to entertain of my capacity for business, I chiefly 
relied for the prospect of obtaining the vacant place. As 
actuary to the Provident, I had acquired a considerable 
knowledge of the country, as well as of the routine of my 
future work, should I be lucky enough to be elected. On the 
other hand, if Mr. Surtees were my patron, another influen- 
tial director, Mr. Harris, was using every exertion to promote 
the interests of my old crony and opponent. Brownrigg had 
been, ever since his arrival in America, clerk to this Mr. Har- 
ris, Whose wife was English, and, I believe, distantly related 
to Richard. Dick’s employer was a wealthy man, an under- 
writer, in whose office it was customary for the owners of the 
Mississippi steam-boats to insure their swift steam-vessels and 
the cargoes, often valuable, that were to run the gauntlet of 





| snags and sawyers, of mud-banks and exploding boilers, in the 
hap-hazard navigation of the Father of Waters. 

Brownrigg was, as I have always maintained, an admirable 
right-hand man to a capitalist with much money engaged in 
a business of great risks and proportionate profits. lis pru- 
dence really seemed instinctive; and Mr. Seth Harris, who 
had no very lofty idea of the astuteness of Britishets as com: 
pared with that of his own quick-witted countrymen, was 
proud of his clever clerk. “ He's not bright, sir,” the old man 
would say; “but he’s as deep as Lake Superior. Did I tell 
you how he brought me through that aflair of the General 
Juckaon, wrecked on ptirpose, with a freight of spoiled mus- 
lins? Or how he made eleven thousand dollars out of the 
Beauty of the South, burned down to the water-line, off Island 
Number Nineteen, and given up for lost, cargo and all, by 
the soft-hearted greenhorns that owned her? An amazingly 
ingenious, hard-headed youngster, sir, and deserves to hail 
from the States rather than from the effete old country. 
should have beet glad of such a son.” And, indeed, rumor 
said that Mr. Harris would willingly have seen Richard as- 
sume the position, not exactly of a son, but of a son-in-law, 
by taking whichever he chose of the merchant's three daugh- 
ters, Rosa, Irene, and Belinda Harris, but that none of these 
young ladies could be brought to regard their father’s faver- 
ite otherwise than with that intuitive feminine aversion 
which defies reasoning. 

Browntig was not, I must own, a very popular person 
with the fair sex, though it is hard to say why. It could 
hardly have been on account of the homeliness of his ap- 
pearance, for I have known men who were excessively ugly 
to distance him in drawing-room approval. Perhaps a cer- 
tain gaucherie and timidity of manner, which had belonged 
to him as a boy, and of which he could never wholly divest 
himself, put him at a disadvantage, particularly on a first 
acquaintance ; but when once the ice had been broken he 
could talk, and very well too. Men rated him higher than 
women did, however, and he was never 89 thoroughly at 
home as in business-hours, or at his work. 

The meeting had gone off pleasantly. There had been no 
difterences of opinion serious enough to disturb the harmony 
of the Board; and it was pretty plain to me, who had been 
used to$the proceedings of such assemblies, although of course 
on a much smaller scale, that the chairman, with Messrs. 
Surtees and Harris, and two or three other men who had 
brains as well as money, would find it an easy task to manage 
the financial affairs of the fire-new Company as their expe- 
rience might dictate. The Pheenix was starting well on her 
first flight, with strength in her radiant wings that could 
hardly fail to make its way. There was a large paid-up capi- 
tal; the connection was a wise one, and capabie of immense 
extension, and the rapid growth of Western wealth and 
Western civilisation promised a brilliant and lasting success 
to the concern. The only question for me was, not whether 
the Phenix would prosper, but whether I—George Fern— 
should be allowed to share in, and in my poor way, and to 
the best of my ability, contribute to the prosperity that I 
foresiw. The rest of the directors, as well as Brownrigg and 
two or three other candidates—young Americans these last— 
had gone home, and I had lingered for a word or two with 
my good friend Mr. Surtees. We aspirants had been per- 
mitted to be present in the Board-room, where no discussion 
of a private nature had taken place, and where a good deal 
of time had been devoted to practically testing the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates. We had each of us brought and read 
aloud a Report on the principles and rules of assurance, had 
cast up some dazzling columns of figures, and had under- 
taken at sight to balance books and solve complicated ac- 
counts, our success or failure being received in that half-ban- 
tering, half-earnest spirit of good-humored criticism that 
usually distinguishes a meeting of fairly educated men. 

“You were like Helipse, first; the rest nowhere!” said 
kindly Mr. Surtees, as he took his white sun umbrella from 
the grinning negro, in his glossy new suit, who was to act as 
hall-porter. 

“ Not quite that, I think, sir,’ I answered; “ Brownrigg 
pushed me hard, when it came to the arithmetical part 
of it.” 

My patron laughed. “ Brownrigg is a good accountant, I 
grant you that,” he answered, in his genial way ; “ but it was 
when you handled the books that the fellows round the green 
table saw the difference between you. You see your old 
practice at the Provident stood you in good stead, for you 
knew the details of your work, and that is more than Maste1 
Dick, with all his cleverness, did. You are the man for us, 
George ; and if the vote had been taken to-day, your ma- 
jority would have been within one or two of what our French 
fiiends call acclamation, The poll will be on the Ist of 
September, but it will be more a matter of form than any- 
thing else. Cushing, the chairman, whispered to me before 
he left that it was as near a certainty as anything could well 
be. Good-bye, my boy; call on the Yankee directors from 
time to time; show yourself in town, and don’t get knifed er 
pistolled by rowdies—not that that is probable, with a steady 
fellow like yourselfi—and if you are not installed there in 
three weeks’ time, my name is not Ralph Surtees.” 

And the old gentleman, with his umbrella pointed up to 
the verandah-shaded range of windows overhead, five in 
number, which belonged to the secretary's apartments, and 
with a chuckle of good-natured triumph, went on his home- 
ward road. 

I confess that I was myself very sanguine of success, and 
that on that very day, during the inspection of the newly- 
built mansion, which had preceded the Board meeting, I had 
looked at the secretary’s rooms with all the interest of pro- 
prietorship. Spaclous rooms they were, and handsomely 
provided, and quite pretty and commodious enough for the 
reception of a bride within their a decorated walls. 
And, to tell the truth, that was precisely the purpose for 
which in all my (ay-dreams of happiness soon to come, I had 
designed them. If I covete¢ this desirable appointment, with 
its liberal salary and contingent advantages, it was more for 
the sake of her I loved, of dear Annie Morgan, than for my 
own. I had loved Annie now for two long years, and our 
engagement was nearly of as old a date; but till lately I had 
not seen a prospect of making her my wife within any rea- 
sonable time. Annie was the daughter of old Captain Mor- 
gan, the English Vice-consul at St. Paul’s Port, North Caro- 
lina; and I had become acquainted with her through the 
accident of my being selected to wind up the affairs of an 
insolvent planter, who had mortgaged his rice-swamps and 
tobacco-fields to the Provident, and who could neither pa 
nor comprehend his muddled accounts. At the Company’s 
desire, I had spent three months or more at St. Paul’s Port, 
in striving to reduce the chaotic confusion of our debtor's 
affairs to something like order, and when I came away, I car- 
ried with me a prize more precious than riches, Annie’s lov- 
ing faith, which was destined to be my comfort and stay in 
many a dark hour. Not that Ihad had js yet, any reason to 
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| be dissatisfied with my lot, which, as compared with that of 
|many young Englishmen in the United States, was a suffi- 
ciently prosperous one. America is not an El Dorado to the 
foreigner who brings to its shores no capital beyond his 
brain and muscle ; but it is a country in which industry and 
temperance can scarcely fail to realise the means of living, at 
least as a bachelor. 

There was the rub. As an unmarried man of inexpensive 
habits 1 was well off. But the father of my intended was a 
prudent old gentleman ; his daughter, the last of four ebil- 
dren who had accompanied their parents to America, was a 
delicate, tenderly nurtured girl, quite unfit to “ rough it,” as 
the phrase is; and it had been clearly understood from the 
first, that Annie should not marry until her husband had the 
wherewithal to maintain her in comfort. Now, comfort; for 
a young and needy married couple in America, is even harder 
of attainment that it is at home in England; rents are high, 
clothes are absurdly dear, and servants, in our English sense 
of the word, are all but unattainable, even by the wealthiest. 
I could not but own that Annie was not adapted to a strug: 
gling make-shift life, especially in the hot and heavy air of 
that river-basin, where much physical exertion is a severe 
test to European constitutions. I murmured, as lovers in all 
ages have complained of the tyranny of cautious fathers, but 
I could not avoid acknowledging that the old vice-consul 
had the best of the argument. 

But what the actuary of the Provident, who had his bare 
salary, without allowances, percentage, or residence, could 
not do without grievously sinning against the forethought 
which the very name of his institution implied, would be 
reasonable enough in the secretary of the Phoenix Far West. 
The fine rooms and the fine furniture were surely meant for 
a married man. ‘The silk curtains, the velvet sofas, the 
walls so prettily picked out in white and gold, the pictures, 
the polished maple and satin-wood, suggested a lady's occu- 
pation of the apartments. The tall French mirrors seemed 
to have been put up expressly to reflect Annie’s sweet face, 
and the glossy braids of her soft hair. And then, how hand- 
some and imposing was the approach, up those broad white 
steps, across the cool hall, floored and pillared with red and 
white marble, and up those stately stairs, with their banis- 
ters of massive, parcel-gilt bronze, until the inner door was 
reached that gave access to that enchanted spot—home ! 

When I reached my lodgings—had I been by birth an 
American, I should have called them wy “ hired rooms” — 
to my surprise, I found Brownrigg awaiting me. 

“My dear fellow!” he said, stepping forward with ex- 
tended hand. “ Fern, I wish you joy!” 

It is an Englishman’s impulse to place his hand, willingly 
enough, in the kind grasp that is offered to him; and be- 
sides, | had always hada friendly feeling towards Brown- 
rigg—Old Dick! The very sight of him brought back by- 

one days—the football, the “ fagging out” at cricket, the 
urious straining of our young arms, and the quick bending 
of our young backs, as we beardless oarsmen did our best 
upon the silvery Severn. But, now that I look more calmly 
back upon that youthful period of bad iambics and good 
cricket, I doubt if honest Dick Brownrigg’s figure was by 
any means conspicuous in our muscular sports. He may 
have played at football—he was quite robust enough, for did 
he not lift the big box that had bothered both myself and 
Cox Major, a strapping fellow with whiskers. But, some- 
how, when we rowed a match, Lalways remember Brownrigg 
on the bank bawling: “ Well done, Blue! Pullaway, Blue! 
Go it, Blue!” 

And the color of my boat—the six-oar in which T had then 
the honor of pulling the bow-oar—was azure. He was not 
much of a cricketer, but he wore the ribbon of the Eleven 
round his straw hat; ard never did I come limping back, bat 
in hand, and walking awkwardly toward the tent, because of 
the stiff leg-guard, tight braced, without a friendly pat on 
the back from Brownrigg, and a loud congratulation on the 
score I had just made. 

And there he was —dear old Dick! patient as ever, waiting 
to say a cordial word to me on the subject of my apparent 
victory over himself as well as others—over my likelihood 
of winning the race that was of such moment to George Fern, 
and that might have had some deep, hidden interest, for 
aught I knew, to his competitor. For Brownrigg was aclose 
fellow. When we were at school, 1 um sure that he was 
quite well aware of the names of my two sisters—poor 
things, both of whom died early—and of little Willy, my 
baby-biother. But Richard was not sogcommunicative ; and 
I only knew, in a vague way, that he was a Nottinghamshire 
man, and that his uncle, who had something to do with wool, 
had paid for his education at Shrewsbury. 

“T say, Fern, my old chum! I wanted to be the first!” 
said Dick, wringing my hand in a vigorous giasp. “ I don’t 
say, mind you, that I should not have liked to win; but I had 
rather be licked by George Fern, as I have been before, than 
by any man on either side of the Atlantic. You deserve to 
be secretary, Fern, and you are as good as appointed,” 

“The Ides of March are not passed, are they, Dick?” an- 
swered I, in that modest manner which befits a winner. There 
is something of the Nolo emscopari in the bearing of us all, 
unless we sre boastful churls, when we seem within arm’s- 
length of the prize. 

“No, they are not,” abruptly returne 
very semarkable look. 

I say,a very remarkable look, because my school-fellow 
lmd a peculiarity which is worthy of mention. He was a 
down-looking man, as he had been a down-looking boy. 
Everybody knows the sort of provoking person who raises 
his eyes, probably, breast-high or so, but whose gaze never 
frankly meets yours. This trick of manner springs as often 
from shyness or natural timidity as from guilty secretiveness, 
or from’a shameful sense of evil-doing. I have known brave 
boys look down, and knavish cowards confront one with 
bright, wide, open eyes. But it is a habit bad in itself, and 
which creates a prejudice against him who is a slave to it. 
Fhe young in especial are harsh in their judgments of those 
who flinch from observation. ‘“ Why, you whelp, you, can’t 
you look a fellow in the face ?” was the question I have heard 
addressed, more than once, by some six-form boy to Brown- 
rigg, while he was still a junior, and such queries were apt to 
be pointed by the sharp discipline of a hockey-stick ora 
monitor's cane. But Dick was thrashed in vain—he only 
looked up now and then. 

He looked up now. He was not a handsome young man, 
as I have said before; but there was nothing repulsive in his 
pale, fat, intelligent countenance. He had very light hair— 
by this time growing thin over the temples—prominent eyes 
of a light blue, and thin firm lips. His school nickname was 
“ Doughey ;” and, indeed, his colorless cheeks had a pasty, 
unwholesome tint, which recalled that of unbaked bread ; 
but for that I cared nothing; I liked Brownrigg much, and 
it was my belief that the liking was mutual. But for a 
moment the queer expression of those pale-blue, deep-set 
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eyes perplexed me: an instant later, the impression had | panions for a Count. He professed, for example, to think | 
grown faint, and I only saw the familiar face of my old com- | more of a young man called Schiller, who had just written a | 


panion confronting me kindly, as he said: “ No, Fern; the | 
Ides of the ticklish month are not past, and that is why you 


— 


a play called the “ Robbers,” than of the great Wohlgemuth, 
who had written a “ History of the Church” that was recom- 


had better not be as certain of success as your friends are | mended by all the priests, and who was a great friend of the 


sure that it is yours. 


Don’t you recollect the French prize,| Grand Duke’s. 


Indeed, Count Otto was not nearly so popu- 


in that hot midsummer when there was not water to float| lar as his father had been—the old Count, whose youthful 
your boat between the isle, by Glendower’s Oak there, and | dare-devil deeds in love and wine were still talked over and 


the river-bank? You remember? We both fagged like 
tigers, and so did Vaughan and Blissett; and we two were 
first favorites—you ahead, as usual—and that little, pink-eyed 
Williams, wi.h a face like a rabbit, beat us all to bits when 
the exercises were sent in! You never can be sure in this 
world. Suppose Cushing, the chairmen, has a fit of apoplexy 
before the first! He may. I never saw such a corpulent, 
sanguine man fora Yankee. Or there might be a smash as 
regards the funcs! ‘There are twelve hundred thousand 
dollars, belonging to the Phcenix, now lodged in the St. Louis 
bank ; and suppose the manager skedaddles to Mexico with 
the cash !”” 

I burst into a laugh, and held out my hand again to my 
school-fellow, whose dry way of — I knew so well. 
Boys are boastful, nvisy creatures; and I have no doubt we 
young male animals at Shrewsbury were as clamorous and 
self-assertive as our compeers elsewhere; but Brownrigg 
never spoke without weighing his words, and they were 
seldom without a double meaning. “ I'll take my chance, 
Dick,” I answered lightly, “ of cataclysms of all sorts. But, 
seriously, old boy, if I do get this secretaryship that I have 
set my heart upon—you well know why—and marry, and 
settle down here in St. Louis for many a long year, what 
will you do? I hope, old chap, I shal! not lose my friend by 
winning the object [ am trying to attain, if I do win it— 
Don’t for a moment misunderstand me,” I added, fancying 
that Brownrigg’s face darkened a very little as I spoke; 
“and, pray, do not think that I allude to the probability of a 
coolness between us on account of this contest. Boys, and 
men too, may compete to the uttermost, and be good friends 
still, I hope.” ; 

“ Ay, that they may,” answered Brownrigg, fixing his eyes 
on the second button of my waistcoat—* stanch friends.” 

But what I had meant, and what I presently contrived to 
express in sufficiently clear language, was that I hoped, if I 
won, that Dick’s unfavorable defeat wouid not be the cause 
of his Jeaving St. Louis. Mr. Harris, his employer, had, as I 
was well aware, determined on making over his lucrative 
business to the Pheenix, since an American Life and Fire 
Assurance Company is even more versatile than its insular 
prototypes; and nothing seemed more natural than that we 
should insure the steamers snorting and eplashing their 
hurried way down the endless river, as well as the earthly 
span, or the incombustibility of the domiciles, of the dwellers 
on its banks. 

Richard Brownrigg shook his head when I suggested that 
he might still, probably, remain a resident of St. Louis, 
even should he fail in obtaining the secretary’s post. 
“ No, no,” he said resolutely ; “I must ‘ make tracks,’ as the 
Western men say, andtry my luck in other hunting-grounds. 
This is an ee expensive place for a poor man, and 
I shall be poor. Harris shuts up his counting-house so 
soon as the outstanding affairs can be arranged; and I have 
promised him that, by the middle of October at latest, the 
books shall be squared up. He is sorry to part with me, 
and I with him; but that can’t be helped. I must go 





South, or West. There is some talk of an agency at Grand 
Gulf, or at Memphis, dependent on the New Orleans branch 
of the Pheenix; and if so, I should like very much to be the 
agent; and as I know the river and the people, if you, as 
secretary, would help a lame dog over a stile’—— 

Help the dear old fellow over a stile! I remember that 
we shook hands at this point; but what I said I don’t 
precisely remember. Very soon after this, Brownrigg, de- 
clining my offers of claret, or Catawba, or an eye-opencr, 
accepted a cigar, lighted it, and went away. 

(To be continued.) 


—_——- > ——— 


THE STORY OF HENRIETTA RHENSE. 


Just outside the small town of Stauffenheim stands the 
Schloss Weissbach, a rather pretentious-looking place, with 
grounds laid out in the French fashion, and inclosed, on the 
side next. the town, by a high wall. There are few people 
who enter Staufienheim for the first time whose curiosity is 
not aroused by the goer of an octagonal odd-looking 
building which stands within the grounds, and is only sepa- 
rated from the rest of the town by this wall. It is too big to 
be a mausoleum. It cannot be a house for the domestics of 
the Schloss, for apparently it has no windows. Besides, 
while the Schloss itself is keptin perfect order, and inhabited 
by a French family, who boughtit some few years ago, this 
peculiar-looking building has seemingly been allowed to fall 
into decay. Was there a murder committed in that solitary 
circular unwindowed house, which stands all by itself at the 
extremity of the grounds, holding no communication with 
the Schloss above ? 

Doubtless there were murders of every grade of atrocity 
committed in this building; but they were histrionic mur- 
ders. At one time these octagonal walls enclosed all the 
manifold life of a theatre ; and if you ask the people of Stauft- 
enheim how it befell that a theatre—far too big to belong to 
a private house—came to be placed in the grounds of the 
Schloss Weissbach, they will tell you the story of Henrietta 
Rhense. 

At one time this octagonal building was the Stadt Theatre 
of Stauffenheim. There was no big wall round it then, for 
the grounds of the Schloss came down to a small piece of 
waste land, which was used for various purposes by the 
manager of the theatre. There was, it is true, asmall private 
gate leading out of the grounds, by which the Count Otto 
von Engelhardt, who owned the Schloss,and his friends 


joked about. The Count Otto was haughty and reserved. 
Good-looking as he was himself—for he had a stately bear- 
ing, and a handsome face, with plenty of brown curls, and a 
light-blue eye—the prettiest girl in Stauffenheiu: wizht pass 
before him without receiving a second glance from him. 
When he sat in his box in the theatre (and he went thither 
pretty often) he seldom withdrew his eyes from the stage; 
and, when he did, taey wandered in absolute indifference 
over the faces around him. He was now getting on towards 
thirty, and the people of Stauflenheim said he would never 
marry—he was too much given over to his books, and his 
studies, and his correspondence with poor authors in various 
parts of the country. 

This was the state of affairs when the manager of the little 
Stadt Theatre announced the forthcoming production of a 
piece of feerie which had achieved a great popularity in 
Vienna. That sort of entertainment was not very common 
then, nor had it acquired the marvellous resources that are 
now drawn upon for pantomimes, extravaganzas and bur- 
lesques ; while, with the new awakening of German literature, 
the people were crying for a national theatre and native 
Plays. and were disposed to look with disfavor on anything 
of French origin. However, this feerie had been a great suc 
cess in Vienna; and the manager at Stauffenhe'm had sot 
only imported the piece, but had also engaged the services of 
the principal actress in it, Fraulein Rhense. Great prepara- 
tions were made for the production of the piece, and the 
townsfolk looked forward to something particularly fine. 

It was not to be expected that Count a se should 
come to see a piece of feerie, consisting chiefly of gorgeous 
scenery, masks, music, and magical transformations. In- 
deed, the manager had sent a messenger to the Count, to 
ask if the box which belonged by right to the Schloss might 
be offered to the burgermeister of the town. The manager 
was surprised to hear, in reply, that the Count anda small 
party would honor the theatre with their presence on the 
first night of the new piece. 

There was alittle comedy to precede the feerie, and durin 
its progress, the Count and two other gentlemen appeared. 
Count Otto seemed, to be in rather a merrier mood than 
usual, and paid much more attention to the remarks of his 
companions than to the remainder of the comedy. 

The plot of the feerie was a sort of allegory, apparently de- 
signed to introduce as many different scenes as possible. It 
represented the adventures of a young Princess, who, some- 
how or other, has forsaken her first love, and wanders about 
in search of some one who will recall to her all the wonder- 
ful illusions of that mystical and half-forgetten period. 
Many lovers pay suit to her, and many wonderful things she 
sees, but she cannot catch a glimpse of the wonderful Rose- 
world that she vaguely remembers. Now, it is with a view 
of this Rose-world that the feerie opened; and the simple 
people of Stauffenheim, unaccustomed to spectacle, beheld 
with delight and surprise the gorgeous masses of scenery, 
(much o 
strongest lights the manager could procure. The Rose-world 
of first love was hung with garlands of faint-hued roses, that 
faded back into an indefinite mist of flowers; and all around 
were secret and silent bowers, and overhead the calm blue, 
and in the distance the white windings of a river that lay in 
the midst of a beautiful plain. And while they sat and 

azed on this wonderful scene, that was so silent and so 

ovely, there suddenly appeared the Princess. The effect of 
her entrance was magical; for into the vague Rose-wor!d, so 
= in its hues, stepped a beautiful young creature with jet- 

lack hair, with acalm pale face that had wonderful dark 
eyes in it, and a look of absorbed, wistful melancholy. This 
was the Fraulein Rhense, about whom they had am so 
much; and yet the people were taken too much by surprise 
to applaud. As for her, she seemed unaware of their exis- 
tence. She had already assumed the dream-like air of the 
Princess, and was wandering about in the Rose-world, filled 
with a strange and yet unsatisfied happiness. As she went 
out and in among the pale pink bowers, they had now time 
to see how strikingly handsome she was, how perfect was 
her figure, and what splendid masses of black hair hung 
down upon her shoulders. Her Princess’ dress, too, was 
sufficient to wake the admiration of the spectators, who 
were convinced that the Grossherzogin herself had nothing 
so splendid. 

Count Otto spoke no more to his companions. He sat 
and gazed upon the pantomimic world before him and upon 
the beautiful creature who wandered through it, literally 
spell-bound. She was in the Rose-world, looking for her 
first love—he had met his there. 


for the manager, who forthwith appeared at the door of the 
box. 
“Ts the Fraulein Rhense married?” he asked. 
“No, Herr Graf,” replied the manager. 
“ Who accompanied her from Vienna ?” 
“ Her father.” 
“Ts he in the theatre ?” 
” 


“ Yes. 


that my friends and myself will be glad if she and her father 
will favor us with their company at supper in the Schloss, as 
soon as the performance is over. The young lady need not 
change her dress. 

The Count delivered the invitation pretty much as it were 
acommand. For an actress in a small provincial theatre to 





could, if they were in a hurry, slip over to the theatre without 
going round by thestreets. But there were duties required 
of the owner of the Schloss; and, although this short cut 
would have saved the Count much trouble, it wes expected | 
of him that, when he deigned to visit the theatre, he should 
drive round and up to the door in his heavy French car- 
riage, with all its appurtenances and servants. 

The Count Otto was a young man, whose parents had died | 
when he wosa boy. Hehbad therefore had the management | 
of his life pretty much in his own hands, and he spent it ina 
manner that seemed sufficiently strange in the eyes of the 
simple townsfolk of Stauftenheim. For, instead of figuring | 





at the Grand Duke’s court, where his birth, position, wealth, words: ‘Pray present my compliments to Count Engle- | 


be asked as a guest to Schloss Weissbach was an honor which 
it never entered his head could be refused; and yet refused 
it was. Some half hour thereafter, the manager returned 
and begged to see the Count alone. Count Otto stepped out 
into the passage, and the manager said, with great embar- 
Tassment: 

“You will pardon me, Herr Graf, but — but — Fraulein 
Rhense—” 

“ Well, you delivered the message ?” 

“Yes; but—” 

“ But what? She is not too fatigued by her journey, is she ?” 

“ The fact is, Herr Graf, her answer was precisely in these 


which had come from Vienna,) lit up by the | 





But in spite of this repulse, the spell was still upon him ; 
and he followed the fortunes of the Princess through all the 
various scenes with a persistent, wistful attention that called 
down upon him the satirical comment of his friends. He 
seemed to pay no heed to them. He was transported body 
and soul into the wonderful regions of the feeric, and was 
scarcely aware of the existence of those beside him. The 
short and long of it was, that the young man had been taken 
captive by Henrietta Rhense’s eyes, and that he had aban- 
doned himself wholly to the passing infatuation of the hour. 

Yet he was no longer quite a young man, a3 we use the 
phrase to denote inexperience of the world. If his own ac- 
quaintance with men and women was limited, he had reaped 
the results of other people’s knowledge ; and doubtless his 
theories about the only possible relations which could exist 
between an actress in an extravaganza and the owner of 
Schluss Weissbach was pretty much similar to those held by 
most men of rani: at the time. Her refusal to accept his in- 
vitation had surprised him, but he forgot his wounded pride 
in looking at her and listening to her voice, and by the time 
the performance was over, and he and his friends on their 
way home, he was as much in love as a man well could be. — 

he Gount’s preoccupation had not escaped the notice of his 
companions, and then there were sundry hints thrown out 
about it as they sat down tosupper. He frankly told them 
of the invitation he had sent to the young actress, and of her 
refusal. 

“Ttis a ruse merely,” exclaimed the youngest of the trio, 
a youthful lieutenant from Dresden. “She refused in order 
to pique your curiosity—that is all. If I cared to doit, I 
could undertake to make her acquaintance by two o'clock to- 
morrow, and to bring her here in the evening to sup with 
us.” 

Why was it that Count Otto’s face was suddenly over- 
spread with a frown? The young man had only offered to 
do what he himself attempted to do. But he said brusquely, 

“You rave. She will not come.” ava 

“Shall I try?” said the lieutenant carelessly, stroking his 
pale-yellow mustache. 

“ Certainly.” 

“But I must have the means. I must have a little present 
to send her in the morning. One cannot get jewelry in 
Stauffenheim.” 

“T have a bracelet I had intended sending to an aunt of 
mine in Styria. You may have that,” sa‘d Count Otto. 

He was evidently bent on making his friend fulfil his pro- 
mise. If he succeeded, he would able to estimate Frau- 
lein Rhense at her true value; if he failed, he would be 

roud of her victory, for it was not to be concealed that his 
impressions of her had gradually altered since her refusal had 
been announced to him. : 

Lieut. Arno framed a careful little epistle in the morning 
and sent it with the bracelet to the Fraulein Henrietta. No 
one kvew what he had said to her, or what request he had 
made; but after the messenger had been dispatched, he lit a 
cigar, and observed to his friends, that before he had finished 
smoking the young lady’s answer would arrive. 

So it did. He took the cigar from his mouth as the mes- 
senger returned, and prepared to open Fraulein Rhense’s 
note; but great was his surprise to observe that along with 
the note came the same little box he had sent to her. His 
companions saw it also, and Count Otto, with a prodigious 
laugh, exclaimed : 

“Du lieber Himmel! She has sent thee back thy bracelet, 
du unglucklicher Junge !” 











The Count seemed in nowise chagrined by the ill-success 
of the lieutenant. On the contrary, he could scarce conceal 
| his delight: and when the lieutenant and his friend departed 
{for Leipsic next day, the Count, in bidding him farewell, 
| bade him remember the rebuff which had been ministered to 
| him by Henrietta Rhense. 

Left to himself, Count Otto withdrew for a day or two to 
| the solitude of his own rooms in the Schloss. Perhaps he 
| was endeavoring to check his passion at the outset, and had 
{resolved not to brave further the temptation of going to the 
theatre. However that may be, on the third evening he 
, again appeared in his box, and sat there alone and entranced. 
Night after night he went, until it was clear that he had 
wholly abandoned himself to the delight of gazing at the 
beautiful young actress, wherever that might lead him. He 
sought for no society ; he imparted his raptures to no one; 
he even made no further effort to become acquainted person- 
ally with Henrietta Rhense; but every morning a bouquet, 
brought by a man who was not in the Count’s livery, was left 
for her at the theatre; and every evening the young man sat 
in the shadow of his box, and looked down into the wonder- 
ful Rose-world, in which the Princess wandered. 

At length the Count made the acquaintance of Fraulein 
Rhense, and that in the most commonplace way. Hedid not 
rescue her from the burning theatre, or save her from bein, 
run over in the streets, or, in fact, do anything heroic an 
dramatic ; but one evening, as he was leaving the theatre, 
he observed an old man, grey and worn, speaking to the 





But then she was merely an actress, and Count Otto, al-| manager; and as he passed, the old man was talking of the 
though a recluse, knew the value of his rank. So he sent | wonderful musical powers of a boy whom he had heard play 


in Vienna. Count Otto caught the name of Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, and, without any form of introduction, stopped at 
once and inquired of the old man what he knew of the won- 
derful lad. The old man, it seemed, was professionally a 
musician—Count Otto had achieved a tolerable reputation as 
an amateur composer—and insensibly they glided into a lorg 
and earnest conversation about the varicus masters of the 
day, their qualities, their followers, and their prospects. At 


“Then present my complimenis to the Fraulein, and say | the end of their talk the Count abruptly asked his newly- 


| found friend to call upon him next morning at the Schloss, 
| that he might show him some MSS., which had been sent 
| him | a great composer of the time. 
| ns ad the honor, then, of addressing the Count Engel- 
hardt?” said the old man, rather taken aback. 
The Count now remembered that he did not even know 
the name of the person whom he had asked to visit him, and 
vat this juncture the manager stepped in with a formal intro- 
duction, and the Count discovered that he had been talking 
|to Herr Ludwig Rhense, the father of Henrietta. 
Old Rhense kept his appointment next day at the Schloss, 
and from that moment a warm friendship sprang up between 
the two men, who had been placed on terms of equality by 
| their love of a great art. It need hardly be said that Hen- 
rietta Rhense could not long remain a stranger to the Count, 
and so, after all, the young actress, in the company of her 
| father, did actually make her appearance at the Schloss, and 
| was conducted over the place by the Count. 
Nothing could exceed the courtesy of his manner toward 


and personal endowments would have made him conspicu-| hardt, and say that my father and myself never accept invi-| her. Indeed, it is probable that he strove by every outward 


ous, he chose to lead the life of a student and a recluse in | 
this small and remote town. His visitors, too, were not of | 
his own class—they were poets, and writers, and such people, | 
who were of like habits with himself, and scarcely fit com- 


tations from strangers.” 
“ Der Teufel!” exclaimed the Count in genuine surprise. 
And then, with a slight gesture of haughty indifference, 
he returned to the box. 


| he learned to admire her. 


mark of deference and respect to obliterate from her mind 
| the remembrance of the message he had sent her. And the 
|more the Count saw of the young actress’ nature, the more 
e found in her all the graces of 
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character which he had imagined she might possess. The 
more he saw of her, the more he knew she was worthy of 
his love, until one morning, when he found her alone in her 
father’s room, he asked her to become his wife. 

Her face was pale and her eyes were sad as she looked at 
him and met his anxious gaze. 

“Tam very grateful,” she said in a low voice. “ And yet I 
ought not to have let you say this to me—for I knew that you 
would say it. I ought to have gone away ; and yet to remain 
was very pleasant.’ 

There was something in her voice that told him she loved 
him, although she spoke so sadly. 

“T cannot be your wift—at least, not now,” she said. “ Itis 


too hurried. You do not know how long your love might | 


last. And then you might come to regret having 
pledged your life to a fleeting fancy. I! will go 
away from here, and some time hence I may come 
back; and then, if your love has stwod the test of absence, I 
shall know that I need not fear. That is all I can promise.” 

Nothing would shake her resolution; and, her engagement 
with the manager of the Stauffenheim Theatre being over, 
she left the place, bidding Count Otto good-bye. Her father 
knew of her resolution, and approved it. 

She was scarcely out of the town when Count Otto went 
down to the manager of the theatre. 

“ What have you done with the scenery and appointments 
of the feerve?” he asked. 

“ Nothing as yet, Herr Graf, for the theatre remains closed 
for a fortnight. But I must see about getting the scenery I 
had from Vienna sent back there.” 

“Herr Director,” said the Count, “let the scenery remain, 
and I will buy from you, at your own price, the theatre and 
everything it contains. The ground it stands on, as you 
know, is mine, and I want to have a theatre attached to the 
Schloss. I will pay you for the building and what is inside 
it, and I will present you with a new site for a theatre down 
close by the river, and not far from the Stadthaus. Is it a 
bargain ?” 

he manager was too overwhelmed to reply just at once. 
Itstruck him first that the Count must be mad,and then that he 
must be joking. However, in the end he saw there was no 
joke in the matter, and he set about making his calculations. 

When the aera es heard that Count Engelhardt had 
bought the Stadt Theatre, they, too, thought he was mad; 
for it was clear that he did not mean to have any perform- 
ances in it. He allowed all the actors and actresses to make 
fresh engagements with the menager for the new theatre 
that was to be built, and he gave compensaiions to each and 
all for loss of time. 

“To think,” they said, “ that the young Count should have 
lived quietly and become rich only to throw away his money 
like this! The old Count his father, knew how to spend 
money and get value for it. He had rare sparkling wines 
from France and Hungary; he had plenty of friends to see 
him; he gave presents to ladies at the Grand Duke’s court; 
he drank and gambled, apd went tothe devil merrily. But 
this young Count, albeit a handsomer man and a more 

leasant-spoken gentleman, must needs sit at home with his 
ks,and save up money, and then all at, once throw it 
away on a project, the like of which was never heard of.” 

Count Otto speedily set about taking possession of his new 
property. He ran a wall round the theatre, cutting it off 
from the town and enclosing it in his own ground. The bit 
of meadow was also enclosed and planted with shrubs. He 
did not wait to see these works finished ; for so soon as they 
were begun, he set out from the place, and Stauffenheim saw 
him no more for nearly a year. 

Meanwhile it became known that the Rose-werld of the 
Jeerie still remained in the theatre, exactly as it had been 
during the performance of the piece. The Count had engaged 
the services of one or two of the assistants of the theatre, 
and their duty it was to see that this scenery was kept clean 
and bright. During his absence it was kept carefully covered 
= while the interior of the theatre was being newly decor- 
ated. 

As for himself, he followed Henrietta Rhense from place to 
place, as the various exigencies of her profession compelled 
her to travel. Yet neither she nor her father knew that he 
did so—a slight disguise and a little precaution kept him 
easily concealed from both. He thus constituted himself an 
invisible guard over her safety, while enjoying the pleasure 
of looking at her whom he had chosen as his wife. He had 
prevailed on her to write to him; and her few letters were 
forwarded to him, while his replies were sent back to S‘auf- 
fenheim, to be in posted from there. Her letters were 
frank and simple in the extreme; but they made no allusion 
whatever to the understood compact that had been made 
between them. ——- he would fain have learned that 
she too looked forward to the happy close of his period of 
probation, he could not but admire the delicacy which 
prompted this reserve. For her silence intimated to him that 
he was free from any promise—that she could not accept his 
offer, even in the light of a possibility, until this trial had 
been made So he followed her about, and secretly listened 
to her sweet voice, and secretly saw from a distance the 
sweet face that he hoped might lighten up in the future the 
solitary rooms of the Schloss Weissbach. 

He knew very well that he was breaking his part of the 
compact in thus seeing her. It was understood that her 
absence was to be a test of his constancy and of the reality 
of his affection, whereas she was never really absent from 
him for twenty-four hours together. However, he reconciled 
his conscience to the deception by saying to himself that, as 
he knew the depth and stability ‘of his affection, it was only 
necessary to persuade her, and that his present enjoyment 
could not interfere with the final result. 

At last the Wanderjahr was over; and Henrietta Rhense 
and her father were in Prague. Nothing had been said as to 
how she and her lover were to meet; and, doubtless, she ex- 
pected a letter from him, containing some intelligence of his 
coming. But instead of a letter, he presented himself on this 
wise. He knew well that every forenoon she and her father 
were accustomed to cross the Moldau, and go for a walk past 
the Hradschin toward the park of the Belvedere-gardens. 
He knew perfectly the road they took; he knew the clump 
of trees under which they sat down in front of the Restaura- 
tion, while the waiter brought them some coffee, and old 
Herr Rhense read the newspapers, and Henrietta took out her 
knitting. They were sitting there on this morning, when the 
young Count went up to them. Henrietta raised her eyes, 
and there was a strange glamor of joy fell over her face, 
although she looked pale and a little frightenec. 

“T have come to claim your promise,” he said, and he held 
out his hand. 

She gave him her small hand in his; and there, not heed- 
ing whether the people in the distance of the park could see 
them or not,he bent down and kissed her — 
That was how Count Engelhardt won his wife; and he ed 





| 


| her home to Schloss Weissbach, and the small dark-haired 


girl became the mistress of the place. 
|. Perhaps the young Count was mad, after all; or perhaps 
his correspondence with all these poets and playwrights had 
| partly turned his brain; for the most curious part of the story 
| is to be told. He took her down to this theatre at the end of 
| the grounds; and very much surprised was she to find that 
the Rose-world in which he had seen his first love was there 
unaltered, in all its glory of pink color and light. And she 
was as mad as he; for to please him, and to recall the time 
when he had first seen her, she used to dress up as the Princess, 
and appear wandering about in the arbors of flowers. How 
| beautiful she looked, with her black hair and her pretty figure 
defined cleariy against the pale pink background. And when, 
after wandering there, she came to see her husband in the 
front part of the theatre, she sometimes found that his eyes 
were filled with tears. It was a great piece of folly, perhaps, 
but they were only two big children, these two, who had 
been nursed on poetry and romance ; and these reminiscenses 
of the old time served only to keep their first love warm, and 
so they were very happy. x . A 
It was another sphere of existence to them, into which 
they were never tired of escaping. On all special days, such 
as anniversaries of their wedding-day, or of the day on which 
they first met, and so forth, the Count had the Rose-world 
lit up; and his young wife, beautiful as ever, became again 
the Princess, and charmed the eyes of her lover. These two 
people livel a dream-life in the Schloss Weissbach; they 
were so fond of each other, that they cared for little com- 
pany; and when there were strangers living in the Schloss, 
the theatre was never opened. : 
“But this is not so very long ago,” you say to your infor- 
mant. “Men are alive who knew Mendelssohn. Are the 
Count and his wife both dead?” , 
Then they tell you that, about three years after their 
marriage, a great fever broke out in the district. There was 
no room in the houses of the poor people for the proper tend- 
ing of the sick. The Count and his lady, among other rich 
people, bestirred themselves in the matter, and tried to secure 
better accommodation for the sick. The theatre was changed 
into a small hospital; and both the Count and his wife were 
assiduous in tending the unfortunates committed to their 
care. The epidemic was gradually disappearing, when both 
of these good people were attacked at once. They died 
within eight hours of each other; and Count Engelhardt and 
Henrietta Rhense are buried in the same grave.—Tinsley’s 
Magazine. 
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THE FOOLISH HAREBELL. 





BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


A harebell hung its wilful head : 
“T am tired, so tired! I wish I was dead.” 


She hung her head in the mossy dell : 
“Tf all were over, then all were well.” 


The wind he heard, and was pitiful ; 
He waved her about to make her cool. 


“ Wind, you are rough,” said the dainty bell ; 
“ Leave me alone—I am not well.” 


And the wind at the voice of the drooping dame, 
Sank in his heart, and ceased for shame. 


“T am hot, so hot!” she sighed and said ; 
“Tam withering up; I wish I was dead.” 


Then the sun, he pitied her pitiful case, 
And drew a thick veil over his face. 


“Cloud, go away, and don’t be rude ; 
Taw not—I don’t see why you should.” 


The cloud withdrew; and the harebell cried, 
“T am faint, so faint! and no water beside !”’ 


And the dew came down its millionfold path ; 
But she murmured, “I did not want a bath.” 


A boy came by in the morning gray ; 
He plucked the hare}ell, and threw it away. 


The harebell shivered, and cried, “ Oh! oh! 
I am faint, su faint! Come, dear wind, blow.” 


The wind blew softly, and did not speak, 
She thanked him kindly, but grew more weak. 


“ Sun, dear sun, I am cold,” she said, 
He rose; but lower she drooped her head. 


‘O rain, I am withering ; all the blue 
Is fading out of me ;—come, please do.” 


The rain came down as fast as it could, 
But for all its will it did her no good. 


She shuddered and shrivelled, and gen said: 
Thank you all kindly ;” and then she was dead. 


Let us hope, let us hope, when she comes next year, 
She’ll be simple and sweet. But I fear, I fear, 


————————_ 


“TILL DEATH US DO PART.” 


It is necessary, in order to tell my story, that I should be, 
at the outset, somewhat persunal—somewhat egotistical, if 
ou will. As Iam going to be the hero of my own narrative, 
it is almost inevitable that such should be the case. I have 
tried to avoid it by dressing up the history in the third per- 
son, and telling it about somebody else; but it was no good. 
I had even thought at one time of interweaving a highly 
sentimental love-story as a subsidiary plot, and making the 
whole run through two or three volumes by means of judi- 
cious padding ; but I find the interest always flags, unless I 
confine myself, 2s 1 now purpose doing, to the barest recital 
of facts. ; . Q ’ 
When I was at the university, without being in any sense 
a “fast” man—indeed enjoying with most of that genus 
the reputation of a “reading” man,—I very studious: ly de- 
voted my reading to every thing but what was likely to be 














useful to me there and then. I dabbled in science, flirted 
with ‘literature, and was wedded to music, applying myself 
only so far to the classics as was necessary to ballast my 
magazine articles with Greek and Latin quotations, or oc- 
casionally to enable me to publish a few “ bits” of the classi- 
cal authors in the unlikeliest forms of the vernacular. Mathe- 
matics I altogether eschewed as being far too demonstrable, 
too “slow and sure,” for my then desultory state of mind. 
Consequently I need scarcely say I considerably disappointed 
the hopes of my pater and numerous admirers, who mistook 
my versatility for genius, and altogether thought me a sort 
of Admirable Crichton. 

It was during my college career, and whi!st I was workin 
pro tem. in a psychological groove, thet Mr. Home’s reputed 
doings in Paris and London made modern spiritualism a nine 
days’ wonder. This was, of course, exactly the thing to 
suit me—a short and easy cut at the solution of problems 
which had puzzled philosophers for ages. Spiritual problems 
were henceforth to be as capable of demonstration as mathe- 
matical ones, and a good deal more interesting. The condi- 
tion of the departed was to be no longer a matter of specula- 
tion or revelation, but of purely scientific inquiry: and I the 
Bacon to inaugurate the Novwm Organum. Without being, 
in the accepted sense of the words, a religious man—a “ §i- 
meonite,” in the current slang of my set—I had, I believe, a 
vein of latent piety quite as fully developed as most young 
men close upon their majority. Valeat tantum. I really 
thought at first, that, by the time I got my degree, theology 
would be a fixed science, and modern spiritualism was to do 
the work. In a very short time there cropped up upon my 
bookshelves the principal works of English and American 
spiritualists, with manuals of magnetism, and old, high-priced 
rakish-looking volumes on occult science generally. I learne 
to cast a nativity, swear by Andrew Jackson Davis, and puz- 
zle myself and everybody else by discoursing of the odic 
force. Contemporaneously my little round table commenced 
active gyrations, whilst a“ circle’? assembled almost nightly 
in my rooms for “ manifestations,” which, when they did 
come, Were very physical indeed. I am free to confess, how- 
ever, the results were not great on academic ground. The 
“circle” were apt to be irregular, and to be impatient if re- 
sults did not come immediately to order. I attributed my 
failures at the time to two principal causes: Ist, the absence 
of the female element in our circle (my bedmaker having 
proved cantankerous, and shied at the first intimation of in- 
visible agency); 2d, the fact that men would smoke when 
sitting, a practice which I fancied the “intelligences” ob- 
jected to. 

In the first “ Long,” however, after my inoculation with the 
spiritualistic mania, I took all my books “down” with me, 
and resolved to “develop” somebody or something at the 
parsonage before long. mentioned the matter very seri- 
ously—for I felt seriously—to my father, as he was plodding 
through his sermon for the following Sunday ; but he took a 
line for which I was not quite prepared. Instead of pooh- 
poohing my facts, he readily admitted them; but considered 
the whole affair diabolical, and all assumed identity with the 
spirits of the defunct as the machinations of “ lying spirits.” 

his only gave a new impetus to my study. I had great re- 
spect for my father’s opinion up to a certain point. I fancy 
now that point was where it coincided with mine. 

“So you concede these manifestations are spiritual, sir?” 
I asked. 

“ Provided the facts be as you state them—and I have no 
time or inclination to go into the matter of testimony— 
decidedly yes. Spiritual because diabolical.” 

With my step-mother, who was considerably younger than 
my father, I succeeded better. The subject was new to her, 
and helped to dispel the gloom of a country parsonage. 
Even the little children (for there was a second family) wrote 
beautiful moral sentiments in a genuine scrawl with the 
planchette. But none of these produced results sufficient to 
them more than a very secondary place in my narrative. 

owever, I had succeeded sofar. From my sanctum sous les 
toitg down through the drawing-room and into the servants’ 
hall itself tables were spinniag and sibyllic sentences rapped 
out or automatically written from morning to night. 

papain the ordinary process of most “ experiences,” I 
was not led on gently from mesmerism, or animal magnet- 
ism, to spiritualism, but plumped at once into spiritualism, 
and then left to work my way back to fir’t principles via 
mesmerism. 

From the first, be it understood, I had never been a red- 
hot enthusiast in the spiritualistic theory. Any orthodox 
“ spiritis’’ would have deemed me all along heretical. In 
fact, according to their tenets, I should always have been 
termed a sceptic. In the proper sense of the word an in- 
quirer, I accepted that title; I was not, for instance, prepared 
to admit the “ spiritual” element as readily as my father did. 
My standard of belief, in fact, was the introduction to the 
book “ From Matter to Spirit,” by Prof. de Morgan, which 
treats the pneumatological theory only as easier than any of 
the psychological. It was thus I formulated my doctrines 
during the course of this vacation, and before the startling 
events of the present story occurred to shake it :— 

1. It is proved to demonstration that material substances 
can be rendered independent of the hitherto accepted “ laws 
of nature,” such as gravitation, &c., by human volition, with 
or without contact. 

2. An intelligence which is not that of the medium is 
constantly found present at spirit circles—-N.B. Whether 
such intelligence is altogether independent of those sur- 
rounding the medium has not been proved to my satisfac- 
tion. have of course read of instances where facts and 
events quite unknown to the persons present have been 
communicated ; but I have had no experience of this myself. 

8. The “ higher phenomena,” such as automatic writing, 
trance-speaking, and spirit-voice, are phases so easily simu- 
lated as to need much longer investigation than I have gs yet 
been able to give them. It is only fair to add, that in the 
whole course of my investigation I have not been able to 
detect a single case of fraud. ? ; 

This opinion, be it known, was strictly esoteric, being 
written in my private diary for my own edification. It was 
based on my experiences at college on around of visits I 
had paid to the different professional media in London, and 
my brief experiments at the parsonage. Now came the test. 

‘A governess had been engaged for the younger members of 
the family in the person of a tall, raw-boned Scotch girl, 
externally about as unspiritual-looking alady as could be 
imagined. She “ went in,” however, mildly—as became her 
position—for my experiments. She had lots of traditional 
stories of second-sight attaching to various members of her 
family, and was also inclined to argue the matter (as Sydney 
Smith says) “in the aidstract” at greater length than I cared. 
The servants, I afterwards found, had their own opinions as 
to why Miss M’Gorgon was so fond of sitting hand in hand 




































with young master, and “ adored dark seances ;” but such a 
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_ the attitude of the eagle-slayer, using the diseased member 


_ of animal magnetism, including phreno-mesmerism and clair- 
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suspicion never crossed my mind then, and I have no idea | 
even now whether it had the slightest foundation in fact. | 
Whatever other ghostly element there may be in what 1| 
have to relate, there certainly is not the ghost of a love- 
story. 

Tine down from my sky parlor to the drawing-room 
latish one evening, and found my step-mamma and Miss 
M’Gorgon obviously boring one another from their easy- 
chairs at opposite sides of the fireplace, I had just been 
reading the Reverend Chauncey Hare’ Townshend’s book on 
mesmerism, and the resemblance of Miss M’Gorgon’s pose to 
one of the plates prompted me to say,— 

“ Miss M’Gorgon, you look as thougl. you were sitting to 
be magnetized. Will you let me experiment on you ?” 

“ By all means, but I am sure you will not succeed.” And, 
to do her justice, her great Scotch eyes looked far too wide 
awake for uny earthly power to shut. i 

After twenty minutes’ manipulation, however, she was in | 
a deep magnetic sleep. My step-mother was not at first — | 
inclined to accept as a conclusive fact that while Miss 
M’Gorgon was deaf to her, she responded readily to all my 
questions ; but when she saw me stand up on Miss M’Gorgon’s 
knees—I row over eleven stone, I should mention—she 
began to think that the laws of matter, even matter so 
material as the M’Gorgon shanks, were in a state of flux. 
But this was not all. 

Some time before, the children had been ill with scarlet 
fever, and Miss M’Gorgon, in the course of her assiduous 
attention to them, took the disease. Being naturally of a 
somewhat hysterical temperament, she, as the ladies say, 





_ gave way a good deal; and, after the malady had left her, 


whether as one of its manifold seguela, or a result of her 
hysterical tendency, she either could not, or fancied she 
could not, move her left arm. At any rate, she did not use 
it in the slenderest degree possible, keeping it rigidly bent 
close to her side. My mother’s astonishment may be im- 
agined, then, when, at ny command, Miss M’Gorgon assumed 


as the bow arm, and keeping it elevated in the most statu- 
esque manner possible. 
fy father entered at this moment from his sermon- 
mongery, and, dismissing a pardonable doubt as to Miss 
M’Gorgon’s sanity, proceeded to examine the phenomenon. 
On this and subsequent occasions a)l the ordinary phases 


voyance, were exhibited, and at last we had a specimen of 
that peculiar condition known as lucidity. 

Miss M’Gorgon threw herself into a chair, became pale and 
semi-rigid, exhibiting every appearance of death. Had Inot 
been prepared by previous reading, my courage might have | 
failed, and possibly disastrous consequences to the mind and | 
even life of the “ patient” followed. As it was, I preserved | 
my equanimity, and bade her describe her condition. She 
was basking, she said, in light ineffable. Her only anxiety 
was to leave the body, and remain in that lucid state. The 
most curious part of the manifestation was, that she was ut- 
terly ignorant of the names of living persors. She readily 


remembered the dead, described herself as being with them, | 


and exclaimed almost petulantly,— 

“You know they are here! You are with me. Let 
me go to them. I can see them, if you will only let me.” 

Her volition was utterly lost in mine. It seemed a strange 
link between spiritism and magnetism; but my mother be- 
yan to look nervous, my father evidently smelt sulphur, and, 
in fact, I felt myself that I was trenching somewhat closely 
on the limits of the “ knowable.” Much against her wish— 
I was going to write “ will,” but that was in abeyance —I 
bade her come back : and after my using the ordinary method 
for dispersing the magnetic aura,” she returned to earth ut- 
terly ignorant of all that had taken place. That evening I 
formulated another “ opinion” in my diary :— 

“ Whatever be the power that seems, under certain condi- 
tions, to animate dead matter, and which, for lack of a bet- 
ter term, we call magnetism, that same power is capable of 
producing in the human frame a state of exaltation of the 
faculties which apparently lifts the patient into a higher con- 
dition of being.” ; 

Having peotuced this lucid phase at a second seance, after 
I had taken some lessons of a professional mesmerist, I was 
induced to extract a promise from Miss M’Gorgon—which I 
knew would be sacred if made in the magnetic state—that 
she would allow no one else to mesmerize her, and, more- 
over, that she would never resist my will. She even wrote it 
down in the blank page of my Reichenbach, and after having 
done so, said in a voice that startled us all,— 

“Tam yours—yours till death us do part.” 

It was, I fancy, more the matrimonial than the magnetic 
import of this particular phrase that frightened us at the 
time. Mine most unmistakably, whether with views matri- 
monial or magnetic, she was from that day forth. She an- 
ticipated my every wish, even to such trivlal matters as pass- 
ing things at table, &c. Had Miss M’Gorgon been young and 
beautiful, I do not know what I or other people might 
have thought of her attentions. As it was, nobody thought 
anything at all; and, for myself, 1 soon found out the un- 
satisfactory nature of the spiritualistic inquiry; and by the 
time October came, I was quite prepared to leave all my 
occult works behind for my father to elaborate a learned dis- 
course on Beelzebub, whilst I devoted my attention to the 
subject of brass bands in general, and the big saxhorn in par- 
ticular, in consequence of having been promoted to the dig- 
a | of a bandsman in the University Ritle Corps. 

ut I was not to dissociate myself so easily from Miss 
M’Gorgon and spiritism. 

Soon after I went “up,” a change became visible in the 
governess, She was nervous and excitable to the last de- 
gree. The servants chuckled, and asked one another, 
* Hadn't they said so, all along?” The partial paralysis of 
her arm, which had disappeared under magnetic treatment 








one fact of its being open to fearful abuse. But espe- 
cially with reference to young ladies in love, I may in- 
form them that the fact of my having magnetized Miss 
M’Gorgon produced in me an irrepressible feeling of re- 
pulsion towards her. It was with the greatest delight I 
found we should not meet at the parsonage during the 
Christmas vacation. 

Passing over one or two strange occurrences at college, 
such as noises and apparently automatic displacement of 
furniture in my rooms whilst I was “consuming the mid- 
night oil,’ I come to this particular Christmas vacation. 
There had been a time when the mere possibility of watch- 
ing the movements of a peripatetic easy-chair or a locomo- 
tive coal-scuttle would have been irresistibly attractive to 
me. But now, without making me exactly nervous, it 
bored me. I always sheered off to bed directly the things 
began to get lively, without making any accurate examina- 
tion as to whether it was not all fancy on my part. I in- 
stinctively associated the phenomena with Miss M’Gorgon ; 
and though there was nothing at all in the shape of an 
audible voice, the words were constantly and most vividly 
impressed on my mind—* Till death us do part.” When- 
ever any disturbance of the kind occurred, I seemed to kee 
on saying over and over again these words to myself. 
would even recite propositions in Euclid, or speeches of 
Shakspeare; but beneath them all, like an undercurrent, 
came those hideous words of that horrible woman, “ Till 
€eath us do part—Till death us do part.” I even went so 
far as to pay a most unusual visit to a medical man. I 
told him nothing of Miss M’Gorgon or mesmerism, but men- 
tioned the “movables’ in my room, &c.. He simply 
laughed, told me to shut up my books and leave them be- 
hind me, go “down,” and take lots of exercise; all of 
which I faithfully obeyed. 

On Christmas Eve I was regaling myself with a musical 
practice in my sky parlor, and certainly nothing was farther 
from my thoughts than Miss M’Gorgon or magnetism, when 
I was startled quite out of my serenity by hearing in the 
next room, which had been the M’Gordon bedchamber, un- 
mistakable “thuds” of what I used to term irreverently the 
M’Gorgon “ beetle-crushers.” There was no mistake abcut 
it. Somebody or something was walking up and down the 
next room with that most martial and inimitable tread. 

I confess to being thoroughly frightened, and to making a 
summary retreat. To save y life I could not have opened 
the door of the M’Gorgon chamber, which I knew, or be- 
lieved, to be locked and tenantless. I even had to pause a 
moment to get my breath and recover my equanimity before 
I entered the drawing-room. 

“Come to the fire,” said my step-mother ; “ you look fear- 
fully cold. Why do you mope yourself in that attic of 
yours? In fact, now 1 look ai you, you are worse than 
cold—you are ill and haggard. Do, pray, observe your doc- 
tors, and exchange books and music for exercise in the 
open air.” 

I promised compliance ;"and my father, looking up from 
his Guardian, said,— 

“ You will be sorry to hear your old ‘ patient, Miss M’Gor- 
gon, is very ill, and not expected to live.” 

“T hope, sir, my patient does not attribute her ailment to 
my treatment.” 

“No; I fancy it is only a err of an old and he- 
reditary pulmonary affection. I think you may make your- 
self easy on the score of your treatment, which, as far as I 
could see, extended only to the head and heart.” 

“ By the way,” I added, in a tone of assumed carelessness, 
sipping my tea as 1 asked, “ who occupies Miss M’Gorgon's 
room now ?” 

I was told, asT had expected, that the room had been 
locked ever since Miss M’Gorgon’s departure. Indeed, my 
— showed me the key in her basket, asking me jok- 
ngly,— 

“She has not come back to claim her plighted spouse, has 
she— Till death do us part?’” she added, in a hoarse voice 
like Miss M’Gorgon’s. 

I told them, as laughingly as T could, how I fancied I had 
heard the M’Gorgon “ thud” next me. I saw my father and 
mother exchange significant giances, as much as to say, “ He 
is nervous ;” and agood drive across country was proposed 
next day. 

I am ashamed to say how childishly afraid I was to go to 
bed that night. No infant in a dark room ever dreaded 
“bogey” worse than did 1 that ponderous tread. Whilst I 
was spinning out tie last few minutes, with my candlestick 
in my hands, the very lamp on the table quivered, and the 
ornaments rattled on the mantelpiece, as the same dull heavy 
footstep resounded in the room above us, which had been 
the children’sschoolroom. We all turned pale as ghosts our- 
selves, and my father and mother exclaimed at once, — 

“ Miss M’Gorgon ! 

As for me, I was speechless; and as I stood so, though I 
was quite sure no one else could hear a sound, the words 
seemed hissed into my ear, “ Till death do us part.” 

The usual examinations of the house were made; the ser- 
vants all found to be quiet in Led, the room undisturbed, etc. 
The footsteps seemed to cross it but once, and we heard no 
more. 

We agreed upon the customary explanation, which palpa- 
bly satisfied none of us, that we “fancied” we had heard 
what we were quite certain we did hear; and we parted for 
the night. 

I dared not confess my cowardice, but I would have 
given anything to have had a companion for that night. In 
plain simple English, I went to bed in a terrible fright. 

I tumbled in more expeditiously than ever I had in my 
life, and buried my head under the bedclothes, not daring to 
look out into the darkness. I fancy I was dozing off, when 
suddenly the bells of the little village church clashed out 
discordantly. I had forgotten all about its being “ Christmas 





reappeared, or was resumed. She even simulated other atte 


tions, such as a violent cough, a weak ankle, &c. A medical } 


man who was called in, and to whom my father confided the 
fact of \he mesmeric experiments, traced these aflections at 
once to their true source, a desire to be magnetized. The 
doctor decidedly recommended her not meeting me again; 
80, an opportunity offering for getting her a more lucrative 
anu less irksome position, as companion toan aged lady, Miss 
M’Gorgon was with some diflicuity persuaded to make the 
change, having suddenly discovered an intense aflection for 
the young ladies she had in charge at the parsonage. How- 
ever, Miss M’Gorgon received her conge The young ladies 
were sent to boarding-school, and Miss M’Gorgon and myself 
never met in the flesh again. 

I strongly recommend any young lady who wisbes to re- 
tain the aflections of a swain not to allow herself to be mes- 
merized by him. On other and quite independent grounds, 
I would most seriously advise no female ever to submit 
herself to a power of which we know so little, except the 


day in the morning,” and started up in bed, the more so on 
account of my nervousness from another source. It was ut- 
terly dark ; butat the bottom of the bed there was something, 
palpable to some sense, analogous to that which had kept 
pealing through my ears those ominous words, * Till death 
us do part.” 

The something which I thus saw, yet did not see, appeared 
like a tall, scraggy, luminous mass, with too intensely light 
spots about the place where eyes might have been expected. 
At the same time as I saw, yet did not see, this, I heard, 
in the same negative kind of way, the same loathsome words, 
as it were, drilled into my very ears, “Till death us do 
part.” It could not have Bn common sight or common 
hearing, for in each of these cases time is necessary to im- 
pinge upon the senses; and as it was, 1 was down in bed 
again, buried deeper than ever, “like a shot,” as we say. 
Turning my bedclothes, bolster, and pillows into a veritable 
sarcophagus, | managed to dull all external sights and sounds ; 


= ————S 


fore my eyes was the spectrwim of the “something” I had 

seen; and a voice that seemed to grow more and more sub- 

jective—seemed, as it were, to retreat within the innermost 

chambers of consciousness—still repeated, “ Till death us do 

part. I promised to be yours till then; I have kept my pro- 

mise. If you dare to doubt it, look at your watch in the 

morning, and remember the Christmas bells.” 

After that, silence—but not sleep. Through that weary 

Christmas morning I never lost consciousness; nor did 1 

emerge from my sarcophagus until the sound of a brass band 

under my window—the brass band I had “coached” for the 

occasion—saluted my ears with an air I had myself selected 

as being not to» secular-sounding for that sacred day, namely 

“Pestal.” With what a new meaning the vocal chorus 

seemed to strike on my ear, the chorus I had meant only to 

be an effective slow march ! . 

I jumped out of bed, let the welcome daylight in at the 

wincow, and waved my hand by way of  compli- 

ment to my bucolic band down among the snow. I expected 

to feel “ seedy,” and did miss my night’s sleep a little; but a 
good “sluish” in cold water soon got over this, and to my 

astonishment I felt better than I had done for months. A 

weight seemed removed from me. I had almosta difticulty 
in recalling the events of the past night, or the words that 
up to that time had caused me so much discomfort. 

What was the time? I sought my watch on its usual hook 

at the head of my bed. It was not there! I could have 
sworn I hung it there on the previous night. After diligent 
search I found it lying on the floor at the foot of the bed, and 

almost underneath it. It had stopped at about half-past 
twelve! 

Whether this had anything to do with my luminous visi- 
tant, or whether in my fright I tumbled it down and so 
stopped it, 1 do not pretend to determine. Had the event 
stood by itself, that would, of course, have been the natural 
explanation. Even the M’Gorgon “ thud,” had I alone 
heard it, might have been attributed to antimatrimonial views 
on my part towards the lady in question. 

As to the poor girl herself, she troubled no one farther with 
her presence, matrimonial, magnetic, or otherwise. She be- 
came rapidly worse on Christmas eve, and whilst the bells 
were beginning to chime in the Christmas morning passed 
away. Her last articulate words were,“ Till death do us 
part,” which of course the watchers attributed to a blighted 
love dream of the poor governess. She continued murmur- 
ing for some time, and at half-past twelve died. 

e did not hear of the event for some time, and I had 
carefully noted all the above particulars in my diary before 
the news reached me. When the letter arrived, I fetched 
the volume down, and laid it quietly open before my father. 
He read it very carefully, and from time to time compared it 
with the contents of the black-edged letter in his hand. At 
last he rose and returned me my manuscrip*, with the soli- 
tary remark, “ A very strange coincidence !” and so retired 
to his study—I have no doubt to append a side-note to his 
sermon on the being, nature, and attributes of Beelzebub.— 
Belgravia. 
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INSIDE NEWGATE. 


“Do you know Newgate?” I said toa cabman whom | 
hailed in Piccadilly on Saturday afternoon. He looked at me 
angrily, and briefly answered, “ Drop it.” TL explained to the 
susceptible Jehu that I was making no reflection upon his 
character as a man and a brother, but that I was addressing 
him in his public capacity, and wished to be driven to the 
establishment I had named. Shortly afterwards I was de- 
posited before the wicket of the y Movant where I was 
welcomed by that genial civic functionary, Mr. Under-Sheritf 
Beard, who had been good enough to invite me to accompany 
him over the prison 
The wicket was opened, and we found ourselves in an 
office, surrounded by iron doors, through which werders were 
passing, slways taking care to shut and bolt the door through 
which they issued. Whilst we were waiting for the officer 
under whose auspices the secrets of the prison-house were to 
be unveiled to us, we were introduced into a small adjoining 
room, where there was a very interesting collection of casts 
of murderers’ heads, taken after their execution. Some of 
them, certainly, were not prepossessing ; but others appeared 
to be very ordinary-looking people, with nothing particularly 
repulsive in their features. A turnkey who was present 
pointed out to me their throats, which were all marked with 
deep indentations from the rope which had cut short their 
career. It is a popular delusion, he explained, to suppose 
that the fall from the scaffold breaks the neck. In every case 
death is the result of strangulation. We were disturbed in 
this professional discussion by a tall, elderly-looking man, 
with a remarkably pleasant face, and wearing a uniform very 
similar to that of the Commissionaires, who told us that he 
had been deputed to take charge of us. Under his guidance 
we passed through a heavy iron door, and, turning to the 
right, we found ourselves in the kitchen. A Newgate 
prisoner’s fare consists of 8 ozs. of bread and a pint of gruel 
for breakfast, and the same for supper; and for dinner on 
four days of the week 38 ozs. of meat, 8 ozs. of potatoes, and 
ozs. of bread; and on the remaining three days, 3 ozs. of 
meat, a pint of soup, and 8 ozs. of bread. Some of the soup 
was being cooked. [I tasted it, and so good did I find it, that 
I drank at least half-a-pint. Better I never came across. It 
was strong and most savory: I can understand an agricul- 
tural laborer with 10s. a week and a dozen children commit- 
ting a crime merely for the chance of smelling it. From the 
kitchen we passed into a room enclosing within it a second 
room made of glass. In this species of cage, prisoners are 
allowed to meet their legal advisers; and a little further on, 
from behind a double grating, they receive the visits of their 
friends and relatives at stated periods. From hence, through 
wide well-ventilated passages, scrupulously clean, we went 
into the “ men’s side.” It is something like a huge ship with 
three decks, communicating with each other by an iron 
staircase. On the lower deck are the lavatories, where each 
prisoner on his arrival is put into a warm bath. Here too, 
are the condemned and the punishment cells. The former is 
a tolerably large room, as a condemned prisoner is never left 
alone, lest he should anticipate his fate. Its last tenant was 
Mr. Watson, who, the warder told me, had passed most of 
his time reading. For a day or two after a capital condemna- 
tion, said this functionary, a prisoner will give himself up to 
despair; but after this, as a rule, he accepts the inevitable, 
and rarely alludes to his crime, but talks on other matters. 
In almost every case he sleeps soundly the night before his 
execution. The punishment cell is without a ray of light 
when the door is closed, otherwise it is comfortable enough. 
The Governor may condemn a refractory prisoner to three 
days and nights’ confinement in it; but it is rare that the 
term exceeds twenty-four hours. Some years ago, an eminent 








even the clanging bells did not reach my ears; but still be- 


writer evolved from his moral consciousness the theory that 
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the strongest man is brought to the verge of madness by! _ There were inconveniences in the old hoarding system. | partook more of the nature of barter than of genuine buying 


being shut up for a few hours in a dark room. Fact and | 


THE ALBION: 
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It was not only that thieves might break in and steal. There 


fiction are not, however, the same ; and so little do the gaol-| was comparatively little risk of that in a solid mercantile 


birds in Newgate care about its terrors, that they, in some 
eases, prefer it to picking oakum. 
appears are fond of their dolce fur niente, 


mansion, barred, bolted, and watched, nor were the burglars 


Counterfeiters, who it of the period by any means equal to the accomplished ar-| 
like it far better tists of our own time, with their plough-diamonds, and gun- 


than being forced to work. Round the two upper decks are powder, and drills of hardened steel. But kings, until a 


cabins, which are the cells of the prisoners; they are about) comparatively late epoch, had an ugly knack of asking for | 
6 feet by 8. They contain a washing apparatus, a bench, a | benevolences, and loans, and subsidies—the mild names of | 
table, and a shelf on which during the day a hammock is 


which did but gild the bitter pill of a requisition peremptofy 
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and selling. 

To lend money on mortgage under the feudal system was 
an absurdity. There were no true freeholders left, no 
horse udallers, no English holders, to declare that they held 
their lands “ under God and the sun,” and sturdily to “reject 
the dominion of all over-lords. The great mainspring of the 
feudal plan was that nothing belonged to anybody, and 
nobody to himself. There was the king, no Oriental despot, 
|but the chief of a haughty aristocracy, the keystone of the 


| 


rolled up, Which at night is stretched across from wall to|as *hat of a modern army in war time—and how could the | great oligarchical arch, bigger, no doubt, than the biggest of 


wall, and forms a bed. 
warmed with hot air. At six o'clock every one is expected 
to get up; at 6.30 each prisoner receives his daily allowance 
of oakum, which it is his business to pick before nightfall. 
Breakfast is served at 8, dinner at 12, supper at 5, and at 8 
P.M. the gas is turned off. There is a library in the prison, 
and books are lent out to read. Oakum-picking is a mono- 
tonous, not to say a dreary, occupation. It consists of pull- 
ing to pieces a piece of tarred rope. . . . Ane 

“yom the men’s side we went to the women’s, which is its 
exact counterpart, except that on the lower deck there is a 
laundry, where the female prisoners are employed in washing 
instead of picking oakum. In the midst of the bustle of 
ironing, mangling, and washing it was difficult to suppose 
oneself ina prison. ‘“ What is she here for?” I asked, point- 
ing to a florid-looking girl who was taking a deep professional 
interest in ironing a“ dickey.” “She is in for life,” replied 
the matron, a portly and dignified dame, who wore a bonnet, 
to show, I presume, that she had a right to go out when she 
pleased. “She killed her child, and she has had another 
since she was condemned, which will be handed over to its 
parish.” 1 felt much pity for the lot of this poor little child, 
whose parents are a murderess and a parish—perhaps the 
parish of St. Pancras. 

We were now taken into the exercise yards; there the 
prisoners are allowed to walk for an hour and a half every 
day, and walk they do round and round it in single file like 
caged animals. .. . 

Opening into this yard is a room in which garotters are 
flogged, It isa long, whitewashed apartment, with a kitchen- 
table and a large fireplace. Against the wall stands the 
Wwhipping-post. ‘The patient is enclosed above his knees in a 
sort of a. box, and his arms are shut in the holes of a cross- 
bar. Calcraft has been superseded in the office of operator, 
tue warder told me, and turnkeys are now brought to wield 
the cat from the Holloway House of Correction. . . . 

And now we were led through a long stone passage open 
to the sky. This was the Newgate graveyard. Beneath each 
flag is the corpse of a murderer, and on the walls opposite 
are their initials, which have been cut by the warders, to 
guide them through this murderous labyrinth. At the other 
end of the passage is the execution-yard. The scaflold is put 
up, the night before an execution, in a corner close by the 
door through which the condemned prisoner issues. The 
court is surrounded by high gloomy walis, and looks like the 
antechamber to Hades. I asked the warder whether, in his 
opinion, murderers preferred being executed in public or in 
private. He opined the former. “The crowd keeps them 
up,” he said; “they are not so firm now it takes place in 
private”’ [understand this feeling. If I were going to be 
hanged myself, I should like the ceremony to take place 
coram populo. 1 should feel myself already dead in that 
dreary yard; and I should prefer, L imagine, after wecks or 
months of prison life, to have one more look at the world, 
even though that world were a howling mob, before quitting 
it for ever. 

We jpfassed through the chapel, and we were shown the 
chair on which the prisoners condemned to death are perohed 
—in obedience to what seems to me a barbarous custom—to 
hear their last sermon, and then we entered the “ press-room.” 
It is a room of moderate size, with plain deal tables, benghes, 
and cupboards. One of these latter the warder opened, and 
showed us Jack Sheppard’s chains, and other interesting 
relics, Which are religiously preserved as though they had 
belonged to saints. A leather sort of harness was also brought 
out. It consisted of two belts, with straps attached to the 
lower one for the wrists. This is the murderer’s last dress, 
and with it round him he walks to the seaffold. I tried it on, 
and when my hands were buckled to my side I pictured to 
myself my sensations if I had been waiting to fall into the 
procession to the neighboring yard. I heard my funeral 
bell toll; I saw the Ordinary by my side; the warders telling 
me that my time was up; Calcraft bustling about, eager to 
begin. So strong was the impression, that 1 hastened to get 
out of the prison, and was not fully convinced that I was not 
going to be hanged until I found myself in the midst of a 
crowd in Fleet-street.—London Daily News, 

—__>——_——_ 


OUT AT INTEREST. 


When hard-heided Roger North, the prudent merchant, 
brother of the brilliant Lord Keeper Guilford, came back 
from his self-imposed exile at the Grand Turk’s capital, no- 
thing annoyed or surprised him more than did the importu- 
nity of the London goldsmiths. These auriferous persons 
followed the new-comer about, cap in hand, bobbing their 
smug wigs in token of civic courtesy, and ~~ pertina- 
ciously to know where his worship, brother to Mr. Attorney- 
General, kept his money. The sturdy Turkey merchant was 
quite disgusted at their inquisitiveness. ‘“ Confound you,” he 
answered, in his testy way, “ where on earth should | keep it, 
except in my own house ?” 

The truth was, that during the score of years or so that 
Roger had spent at Constantinople, a great change, social as 
well as financial, had begun to dawn upon the horizon of 
English life. People, as commerce expanded, were begin- 
ning to realise the truth that there is not enough of hard 
money in the world to accommodate the needs of the buyers 
anc. sellers, whose name is legion. We cannot, all of us, 
carry our penny in our hand when we go to buy a penny- 
worth. Sometimes, no doubt, it is convenient or necessary 
to provide oneself with the actual coin, real ringing gold, 
clinking silver, or resonant copper; but in general it is both 
pleasanter and more easy to give an order on the till of some 
one else; to convey the right to a thing rather than the 
thing itself. The old-established practice which Master 
North remembered was at least entitled to the praise of 
simplicity. Every well-to-do merchant had his stout oaken 
cotter or his heavy iron safe, and to the security of this pri- 
mitive savings bank he committed the earnings of a life- 
time. There is something almost Arcadian in this mode of 
investment. To lock up one’s gold broad pieces and silver 
ingots, one’s double joes, and Spanish pistoles, and French 
crowns, and to keep this mass of idle specie until the chance 
of a good bargain turned up, is precisely what would sug- 
gest itself to the mind of an unimaginative man, in love with 
lne wary proverb, “safe bind safe find.” 


sure of these royal borrowings and beggings? And then, a 
long delay might occur before a fresh chance of snapping up 
a wainload of wool, or a dozen butts of canary, or a freight 
of Holland napery, came in the trader's way. The heap of 
inert treasure must often have been as provoking a sight to 
a bustling alderman as is to a livery-stable keeper that of a 
row of unemployed horses, “eating their heads off” in the 
stable. , 
ment when the parties to the transaction had to be attended 
by brawny porters with sacks wherein to carry bullion, when 
scales and weights were in constant request, and there was 
wrangling over light coin, and squabbling over clipped coin, 
and two stout apprentices were in waiting, cudgel in hand, 
to escort their master and his money-bags home through the 
cut-purses and brawling bullies who beset tne dangerous 
streets. 

One solid reason for hoarding money during the long con- 
tinuance of the elastic period which we call the Middle 
Ages, consisted in the great difliculty of tinding a convenient 
investment. The very idea of investing capital, familiar 
enough to the richer citizens of both republican and imperial 
Rome, had been forgotten. Capital itself was not recognised 
as the financial Proteus which we now know it to be, capable 
of assuming all shapes, and of spurring on every kind of in- 
dustry. Indeed, the medieval spirit was hostile to its very 
existence. 


that a good man would give to the poor, or toa convent in 
want of repairs, or to a church that needed a fresh chancel 
or a pealof bells. A very thrifty person might bury a crock 
of coin here and there, but the practice was not commenda- 
ble. As for the money market, it was anathema. There 
were usury laws, the principle of which was founded on the 
Mosaic prohibition to exact interest for a loan, and strong 
discredit attached to those who availed themselves of the 
legislator’s reluctant toleration. The first lenders of money 
in medieval Christendom were, of course, Jews, and they 


worship the knight. 


boys, envied by the poor, and despised by the rich. 
him was full of perils. 


bones out of the turmoil. 
from his noblest customers. If a king like John chose t 
jaw by revealing a secret hoard, or if a baron roasted him in 


very » pg a with the sufferer. It was thought a shary 
way of doing business, a practical joke carried rather far, bu 
that was all. 


previously monopolized. 


liar science, when in London and Paris it was unknown 


fathers. From a very early date in Roman history the patri- 


chest. 
It was a matter of course that yeoman 


and cudgel against all Rome. 


and laid down his own rules for the treatment of defaulters. 
It is not wonderful that under the pressure of such a system 
as this, combined with the unequal distribution of conquered 


almost to defy the combination against them of people and 
emperor. 

It is obvious that, in mediwval times, the wheels of the 
triumphal chariot of Progress were sorely clogged and ham- 
pered by the awkward traditions of the time. It was possi- 
ble to be very rich in kind, and to be at the same moment 
ludicrously ill provided with coin. The healthy and quick 
flow of the circulating medium in these latter years is apt to 
make us oblivious or impatient of the troubles of our an- 
cestors. Silver and gold did not then, as now, go like life- 
blood through the land, answering every beat of the finan- 
cial pulse. A “yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent,’ has 
a wealthy sound as we hear his station trolled out in the 
song; but though fifty hams swung in the wood-smoke of 
his capacious chimney, though the sheep on his leas were to 
be reckoned by hundreds, and fat red oxen lowed in the wet 
meadows where the brook ran prattling down, even the envi- 
able Kentish yeoman had very little money stowed away in 
the blue worsted stocking fast locked in the oaken box. ‘ He 
men and women, and could 





could feed, and did feed, fift 
store up grain and wood and 


oak timber, but his dealings 


It was troublesome, too, to pay or to receive pay- | 


People were supposed to live upon their incomes, 
not to save them. Whatever surplus remained, it was thought 


were mainly a sort of pawnbrokers, taking in pledge the 
crown jewels of the monarch, the ruby carcanet of the coun- 
tess, or the silver hanaps and the gilt apostle spoons of his 
The adventurous capitalist who em- 
barked his means in this traffic was hooted by the street 
Life for 
On any hot August evening, or when 
the cold and hunger of a medieval winter had made the 
half-starved mob wolfish and irritable, a su.iden ery might be 
set up to “rabble the Jews,” and then came sack and plunder, 
a burning house and a scramble for booty, and well for the 
trembling owner if he and his family escaped with whole 
Nor was poor Reuben quite secure 


tuke out his teeth, one by one, until he ransomed his wretched 


to giving a receipt for a debt unpaid, nobody seemed to be 


Presently in Western Europe there appeared rivals for the 
profits which, in spite of riots and confiscation, the Jews had 
The substantial burghers of Ypres 
and Bruges, the rich traders of Venice and Genoa, began 
not merely to put out their hard cash at interest, but to lend 
it with the confidence of men who were not ashamed of the 
transaction. Indeed, the citizens of the mighty commercial 
republics of middle-aged Italy, to whom banking wasa fami- 


were strictly following in the steps of their remote fore- 


cian houses of the city had discovered that money might be 
dealt in as easily, and with perhaps more lucrative results, 
than any other commodity. The yeoman whose farm could 
not be tilled without a yoke of oxen to replace those dead 
of the cattle pest, or driven off by the Samnite raiders, went 
to Fabius or Claudius for a loan. The petty stall-keeper 
waited, cap in hand, in the vestibule, while some friendly 
freedman or humble hanger-on of the great family went in 
to arrange for an advance from my lord the senator's money 


and = stail- 
keeper should pay in person as well as in coin for the accom- 
modation. Henceforth they would be numbered among the 
clients of their illustrious creditor, “ boys of the belt,” hench- 
men and retainers, to shout and fight on the Fabian or the 
Claudian side; to be a body-guard to their patron at stormy 
election times, and to be ready to back his cause with tongue 
If they were unpunctual with 4 
their interest, there was ready means of foreclosure, and a 
debtor who was hopelessly in arrear went shuddering down, 
he and his, into the damp dungeons below my lord’s man- 
sion, there to suffer from cold and low diet, and perhaps 
the rack, since the creditor enforced his own jail discipline, 


lands, the Roman nobility became so strong and wealthy, as 


Each cell has a window, and. is| ower of a well-lined money ehest hope to escape the pres- | the barons, but regarded more as a doge than as a monarch, 


|the first noble of the ruling nobles of the country. This 
| strange system, which cramped even royalty, and linked al! 
/mankind together, had no place for loans on the security of 
\land. How could Issachar or Mordecai, how could Hans the 
Fleming from Ghent, perform grand sergeanty for the lands 
of Rushbottom and the broad acres of Cloverley ? Oldacre 
and Kedriggs were held in military tenure, and would King 
Edward or King Henry deign to receive in the loyal leaguer 
some Genoese trafficker, armed cap-a-pie, to ride to French or 
Scottish wars, instead of the knight and his stout sons? 
Could the king’s grace accept the green geese, and the new 
cut rushes, and the horse provender, and gauntlets sewn 
with silk, from Joseph, son of Solomon, of the Jewry of 
London, in his yellow cap and dingy gaberdine, as per act of 
parliament? To lend money on the tangible security of 
terra firma was a device of a late date. 

It is remarkable that the Jewish laws, and those of 
Mahomet’s Koran, have forbidden usury, and yet that the 
principal money-lenders and money-dealers of five centuries 
ago were Moors and Jews, the faithful of the synagogue and 
jthe believers who left their slippers in the porch of the 
mosque. Spanish Moslems and scattered Israelites furnished 
funds for the wars and pageants of South Europe, as Milan 
and Florence replenished the purse of our own magnificent 
and expensive Edward the Third. Pedro the Cruel owes 
much of his bad name to the scrupulosity which made him 
force his aristocracy to pay their debts. Fratricide and 
stabber as the Spanish king was, he was beloved by the Span- 
ish populace and middle classes, and, had he been less strict 
in exacting fair play between his own hidalgoes and their 
infidel creditors, he might have died,in his purple bed at 
Toledo or Seville, unopposed monarch of all between the 
mountains and the sea. Nero, too, was a popular sovereign. 
fe, like Robin Hood, did not harm the lowly in station, 
and to this hour the peasant of Italy has on his tongue 
the one name of Nero, as the Portuguese vine-dresser can 
tell you of Don Sebastian, the good king, captive among 
the miscreant Moors of Africa. 

Borrowed money was a costly luxury in the Middle 
Ages. True, there were statutes which limited the interest, 
but then, wh&n one man wants money, and another has 
got it, it is surely easy to elude the letter of the law. To 
be nailed to the pillory, to have one’s ears clipped, and be 
branded by the hangman, were disagreeable consequences 
of an advantageous bargain, but then how seldom could 
these formidable penalties have been enforced? It was 
for everybody's benefit that things should go on smoothly. 
High profits were made, in the days of old, by lending 
money in pledge, but to the present hour the trade has 
continued to be coldly regarded by the outside world. 
Pawnbrokers are not popular, A money-lender of the true 
stamp comes into courts of justice with somewhat of Shy- 
lock’s ill repute, and when, as sometimes occurs, a young 
scamp proves too clever even for the trained cunning of 
the man of cent-per-cent, the world laughs indulgently, as 
when some astute wizard of the Dark Ages cheated the 
foul fiend. The man who borrows is sure of more sympathy 
than he who lends To foreclose is harsh. Distraint is a 
process disagreeab e to the lookers-on. Still more was this 
the case a few centuries back. The “great ’oneyers,” the 
gold-compelling exchangers in whose respectable company 
Sir John Falstaff vowed in future to quaft his decorous 
flagons of sack, were thought to eatn their gains after a 
fashion that was intrinsically wicked, and men shook their 
heads as the usurer’s sumptuous funeral went by, let the grey 
friars chant their loudest, and the tapers flare in endless line. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
—__- > —__— 


TO THOSE ABOUT TO MARRY. 


My advice is to marry as quickly as possible, for none but 
those who are, unhappily, versed in such matters can be 
aware of the manifold minor, to say nothing of the major, 
evils which a long engagement entails. The position of an 
affianced pair, after a time, becomes almost ridiculous. Pre- 
mature congratulations are poured forth by some uver-en- 
thusiastic friends, while others cease to believe in the reality 
of an ultimate settlement, and become suspicious of the sin- 
cerity of your professions, and almost personally affronted at 
your delay. Then the difficulty of sustaining, with appro- 
priate eflect, the character of an engaged man is some- 
thing enormous. 

I say nothing of the difficulty which a lady in that delicate 
position has to encounter, for we all know that they expe- 
rience but little difficulty in making themselves perpetually 
agreeable—at least before marriage; but with regard to a 
man, think of the amiable and excusable deception he is 
forced to be guilty of—the real distaste, but professed plea- 
sure, with which he accompanies “ the beloved object” to the 
festive board of some oppressive family friend, where, for 
two mortal hours at least, he has to sit, the observed of all 
observers, next to the idol to whom he has been paying un- 
ceasing devotion for the greater portion of the day, and to 
whom now he has to make himself agreeable—having ex- 
hausted every scrap of news, every conceivable subject of 
conversation! He is afraid to venture upon any tender 
aside, for fear he should be thought silly; or to keep much 
to generalities, for fear he should be considered slow. 

1 have, indeed, remarked engaged couples who have been 
content to sit in blissful silence, wrapped in contemplation of 
their approaching happiness; but such a state of quiescence 
is rarely observable, and can scarcely be preserved for an in- 
definite period. 

One of my earliest recollections of such a couple is when 

they were sitting in this state of tranquil calm, and forming 
a very limited hand-in-hand mutual assurance company of 
their own; but their example is scarcely to be quoted, as the 
partnership was shortly afterward dissolved forever, and the 
lady and gentleman are at present thousands of miles apart, 
and each belonging to another firm. 
It is impossible for a man of business not to sympathize 
with an eminent physician, who informed his future wife 
that he had no time for courtship; but that if she would 
marry him, and be ready on a certain day, he should be 
happy to meet her at the church and make her his bride.— 
Temple Bar. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—FAREWELL APPEAR- 
ance of Mile. Nilsson and the Strakosch Itallan Opera Troupe. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. — MONDAY, “DI- 
vorce,” Tuesday, “Old Heads and Young Hearts,” Wednesday, ** Fer- 
nande,”’ Thursday, * Wives as they Were. 








BOOTH’S THEATRE.-~-LAST WEEK OF MR. EDWIN 
Boott. ‘The Iron Chest’ and “* The Fool’s Revenge.” 


NIBLO’S ; THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MRS. 
hn Wood, in “La Belle Sauvage.” 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Lester Wullack’s play, ** The Veteran.” 

OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand Spectacular Pantomime, ‘Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, ecenery and effects. 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 


Variety Performance. 











‘WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 


“ST. JA THEATRE—JAMES STEELE MAC- 








ST. JAMES’ 
kaye, in * Monaldi.” 





SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 


NEW YORK CIRCUS—PERFORMANCES EVERY 


evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashee and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


I OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
* pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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out France; its hatred to the Republic was as undisguised 
as its partisanship for the Imperialists; undeterred by threats 
or proscription, it continued its warfare on the Administra- 
tion until its suppression. But this extreme measure will not 
attain its end; under the same directorship, with the same 
brilliant corps of writers, a new journal entitled L’Htoile 
has already appeared, and the Gau/ois under its new name 
will be more popular than ever. L’ Armée was » journal also 
strongly devoted to the advocacy of Bonapartism, and was 
circulated largely among the officers of the army, and that is 
probably the chief cause for itssuppression. Nothing shows 
more conclusively the ever varying sentiments of men in 
power in France, than this hostility towards the press. In 
1830 Charles the Tenth lost his throne through those famous 
edicts which were so bitterly opposed by the liberals, the 
chief among whom was Monsieur Thiers. Under Louis 
Philippe, these same liberals then being in power, as strenu- 
ously strove to suppress newspapers which attacked their 
policy. The Emperor would never consent to an entire 
liberty of the press, although the opposition at a later period 
of his reign, was powerful enough to obtain concessions 
which in the end hastened his downfall. And now the oppo- 
sition, these liberals, under a republican rule, are more severe 
in their measures, than under Royalty or Imperialism. The 
result can easily be foretold. The present provisional state 
of things will soon come to an end, to give place either to a 
Monarchy or an Empire. 


EMIGRATION. 

A redundancy of population cannot be looked upon as 
beneficial to a country, unless means are devised by which 
the labor of every class of the community can be brought to 
a thorough state of efficiency, and can be made to subserve 
the intercsts of the nation at large. The most intricate 
problem of modern times is how to dispose of the ever-in- 
creasing population of Europe to the best advantage, and to 
arrest that spread of pauperism which forms the chief blot 
on the proud escutcheons of European States, standing fore- 
most in the ranks of art, science, and education. As yet this 
question has not received the attention it so well deserves, but 
the time is not far distant when its solution will become a 
matter of national necessity, unless statesmen continue so re- 
miss in their duties as to disregard issues pregnant with dis- 
content and strife. As with the body, so with the body 
politic. One member cannot be attacked by disease without 
the eflect being felt in the entire system. With apparent 
health and vigor the gravity of the case may for a time be 
doubted, but, on the first serious attack, the malady spreads 
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AFFAIRS IN FRANCE. 


Those ardent propagandists of republican ideas who would 
crush out every other form of government thut does not coin- 
cide with their views, must be vastly puzzled with the march 
of events in France. It is curious to note that those 
American journals who most ardently welcomed that nation 
into the 1anks of the sisterhood, should not only be blind to 
the crisis through which she is now passing, but that they still 
continue to bamboozle their readers with the belief that Great 
Britain is*also in a state of transition to those realms of bliss 
where, under republican sway, order, justice, and liberty reign 
supreme, and corruption is entirely unknown. The only hope 
is that the British Constitution is sound enough to withstand 
the attacks of these Quixotic quill drivers. 

Butin France the state of affairs is such as to provoke the 
most serious apprehensions that the present crisis will culmi- 
nate in civil war. It is eyident that monarchists, republicans, 
Bonapuartists and radicals, are all plotting to get control of the 
gove-nment, but that neither party has the strength to carry 
out its plans, and thatis the sole reason why the republic has 
lasted as long as it has. Of all the powerful factions into 
which France is divided, the radical and the Bonapartists are 








the most dangerous, and yet the President appears bent on 
alienating them more than ever from the support of the Re- 
public. ‘Thedays of the Commune formed asad epoch in the 
annals of France, and we have no desire to extenuate the 
enormity of the crimes committed under the red flag; but it 
was a mistaken policy to remand for so many months the 


three criminals charged with the murder of Generals Thomas 
and Lecomte, and then when the popular passions 
had become somewhat subdued, to lash them agaip into 
frenzy by the execution of these men. 
is still a power in the land; it can uproot and de- 
stroy a Government, but can never found one; when 
the crisis comes, ifs adherence and aid may not only 


Communism 











be necessary to the successful party, but it may also form the 
pivot on which the destinies of France will hinge. 

But if the Thiers Government has been ill-advised in its 
conduct to the Communists, it has committed a still greater 


fault in its dealings with the Bonapartists. That party, de- 
spite the humiliation and suffering it has brought upon the 
country, may still be considered the most powerful in France. 
It gains its greatest support from those active, clever parti- 
sans who reaped a rich harvest under the Imperial sway. It 
is also ably represented in the press, and so undisguised are 


its movements and intrigues, that the Government has deemed 
it necessary to suppress two of its leading organs, the Gaulois 
anil L’Armée. The former was one of the leading news- 
papers in Paris; it was thoroughly Gallic in nature, full of 
quivs, scandal, and personal attacks; but even under its 





to an alarming extent, and finally undermines the stoutest 
constitution. Later it will be almost impossible to remedy a 
condition of affairs which at the present moment presents no 
very alarming symptoms. The chief thing is to take the mat- 
ter in time, and there has been no period in history when the 
solution of the question was beset with so few difficulties as 
at this present moment. Unless, therefore, the government 
authorities take the matter under due consideration, they 
will be recreant to the trust contided to them by the popular 
will. 

Great Britain stands in the van of civilization. Her form 
of Government is considered to possess almost all the ele- 
ments by which the freedom of the subject can be the niost 
fully guaranteed ; her commercial and financial statistics are 
the wonder of the age; her efforts in art, literature, and 
science, asa nation, are second to none; but the dark side of 
the picture is the steady but gradual advance of pauperism 
within the British realm; an advance which threatens, un- 
less checked in time, to render one-sixth of her population 
dependent on the nation for support. The remedy to this 
alarming state of affairs is simple in theory but difficult of 
execution. By means of emigration the surplus labor of the 
country could be brought under control, but it is the absence 
of an elaborate, well-digested scheme that adds so immensely 
to the difficulties of the situation. The opposing elements 
are found, we fear, in the nation itself. England prefers to 
keep a fourth of her population on the verge of famine, rather 
than drain her markets of that supply of cheap labor which 
opens to her productions the chief marts of the world. If 
this conclusion should prove to be correct, the efforts of the 
most able political economists will be useless to show the 
error of her ways. To experience alone will be left the task 
of proving that an Empire based on such an injustice must 
reap thereby a sad and lasting retribution. 

But if the question is thus begged in England, great and 
increasing attention is paid to it in the British colonies and 
the United States. In fact private enterprise and colonial 
aid bid fair to solve the problem to England’s cost. Emi- 
gration from her shores is now assuming such proportions as 
to excite alarm, as among those classes are to be found the bone 
and sinew of the land. In self ¢efence she must take the 
lead in the movement, or pauperism will get beyond 
control. We predict that the emigration from England 
this season will exceed that of any year, and we advise 
all those who are interested in forming colonies and settle- 
ments in the United States and Canada to take advantage of 
this movement to attract to this continent a population that 
contains within itself all the elements of order, industry and 
thrift. To any community they will prove a God-send, and 
even were it a wilderness they settle upon, in a few years 
they will transform it to a perfect garden. In a future issue, 
we shall return to a subject so fraught with interest as is this 
question of Emigration. 


comic aspect it possessed a latent power that was felt through- | 





THE ERIE RAILROAD. 

It is impossible to estimate the advantages that will be de- 
rived in this country through the overthrow of the Erie ring. 
The reckless contempt of public opinion evinced by the un- 
scrupulous managers of this important trust, their power in 
the Legislature, and their influence on the judicial bench, 
formed together a scandal that was a standing reproach to 
the national character. It must however be admitted that for 
months past, the public indignation had been gradually 
aroused to that point, that any possible combination that 
could put an end to this scandalous state of things was likely 
to meet with popular support. The downfall of the Ring 
was therefore received with great satisfaction, not only 
because under the new regime, the road would be restored to 
its rightful owners, but also on account of the destruction of 
a combination which placed at defiance all the codes of honor, 
morality, and integrity, and indirectly sapped the credit of 
financial enterprise both here and abroad. We view with 
the utmost satisfaction the formation of the new directory, 
although it is but of a provisional character. It would be 
impossible to have found a set of men better fitted for the 
position. The overthrow of the conspiracy was not entirely 
in consonance with legal formalities, but under such leader- 
ship these irregularities were not only condoned, but the 
entire movement commended itself to public confidence and 
support. 

The effect on the value of American railroad seeurities in 
London wll be immense. There needed but such a sweep- 
ing reform as this to enhance the demand for such safe and 
profitable investments as railway bonds on that market. It 
is now to be hoped that the two great lines in which Eng- 
lish capitalists are the most largely interested will soon be 
made into dividend paying stocks. We give no credit to the 
assumption that this change has been effected in the direct 
interest of the Atlantic and Great Western line, and to the 
disadvantage of the Erie road, nor to the statement that the 
English shareholders Gesire to gain the entire control of the 
line. They wish to see their interests safeguarded, and with 
a full statement of the financial condition of the road, they 
will be willing, under an able, efficient, and honest directory, 
to increase their investment in a road which, despite of reck- 
less and corrupt management, has never entirely lost its popu- 
larity among English capitalists. We cordially wish the new 
directory every success in restoring the Erie Railroad to the 
proud position of one of the leading and prosperous outlets 
from the Atlantic to the West. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Commenting on the unanimity with which the German 
public opinion has condemned the American demand for 
consequential damages, the Cologne Gazette urges in the fol- 
lowing terms the claim which the German press has in this 
matter on the attention of the Government and people of the 
United States :—The opinion of the German press, in so far 
as it declares the Cemands of the United States immeasura- 
ble, unjustifiable, and unworthy of a great nation must fall 
with the greater weight into the scales of the moral judg- 
ment, as that press during the American Civil War with 
unanimity and unbroken steadfastness supported the cause of 
the Union ; and not only that, ‘but also gave strong expres- 
sion to its disapproval of the feeling hostile to the Union 
that then reigned in England, as well as of the negligence 
of English officials that allowed the escape of the Confeder- 
ate cruisers. Furthermore, it will be remembered that in the 
Franco-German war the displeasure of Germany on account 
of the sale of arms to France by neutral nations was more 
openly exhibited against England than against the no less 
sinning United States. But how have the Governments of 
Great Britain and America themselves judged of German 
sentiment (Auffassung) on the Alabama affair? We shall 
hardly err in taking as measure of the answer to this ques- 
tion the fact that we have lately learned, that America 
proposed to submit the matter in dispute to a commission of 
German jurists, and that England rejected the proposal: 
that thereupon the former Power was desirous to secure 
at least one German jurist as a member of the German 
Board of Arbitration, and that this likewise was objected 
to in London. As we do not push the virtue of national 
modesty so far as to suppose that England esteemed Ger- 
man science and German judicial competence inferior to 
Brazilian and Italian, we are compelled to suppose that 
the English Government believed the learned in Germany 
to be prejudiced in favor of the American claims. In re- 
jecting the American proposal, therefore, England in our 
opinion showed herself suspicious of German right feeling, 
denied in a certain measure the ability of an eventual 
German arbitrator to raise herself above party to a 
purely objective standpoint; but we think, nevertheless, 
let it be said in passing, that a just verdict might have 











been expected at least:as confidently from a commission of 
learned German judges as from the Geneva Tribunal as at 
present composed. But enough. England showed that it 
suspected in Germany a partisan of the claimant, if Ame- 
rica may be so designated. If now, in spite of the fact 
that public opinion here recognizes the justice of the Ame- 
rican claim for fair compensation on account of the devas 
tations of the Alabama and similar cruisers, the German 
press yet declares against those d ds which by one of 
the contracting parties were notoriously held not to be 








points for submission to the decision of the arbitrators, this 
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opinion of German} journalism may, beyond a doubt, lay 
claim to real impartiality.” 


A correspondent of the Paris Gaulois, moved by private 
affliction, says he once tried to hang himself, but after remain- 
ing suspended for some time he was fortunately cut down 
before life became extinct, and has committed to paper a full 
relation of his adventure. Having resolved to put an end to 
a life which was no longer endurable, he drove a nail into 


the wall of his chamber, attached a looped «:ord thereto, | merits, engendering as it does, courage, nerve, and an innate | 
stood upon a chair, and placed his head in the loop. At this | strength in one’s judgment and resources. But we dislike to | 





the British footman will sink under it; and that the British 
butler will make it an excuse for an advance of salary.” Our 
contemporary is evidently not cosmopolitan in his views. 
Had he visited Wales he would never have made such a 
sweeping assertion. For the champion jaw-breaking medium 
commend us te St. David and his disciples. 


In common with all Englishman we confess our fondness 
for out-door sports, and hunting, in our eyes, has its special 


gives to this romance all its charm, the reader must yet 
| admire the ingenuity and talent displayed in evolving so in- 
tricate and interesting a plot. Asarule, one can but become 
Somewhat blasé on the recurrence of secret marriages, lost 
| heirs and other subjects worn pretty threadbare in the realms 
of ro.aance, but Mrs. Southworth writes with sach verve 
| she delineates character with so much talent, and she invests 
| her plots with such interest, that there is never a dull page 
in her novels. It would be better for her not to enter into 
too full details of foreign life. Thus an officer in a British 


critical moment he confesses that he had some notion of | see ladies join in the sport, as they are more liable to sink | "egiment in Canada would not report himself at Ottawa on 
taking his head out and getting off the chair. But “amour | under a shock which would be less serious toa man’s zervous | "ining his corps, and he would as soon think of ordering a 
propre vis-a-vis de lui méme” sustained him, and he very slowly | system. In this connection we regret to see that recently a_| pot of tea for himself and friend of the Royal Guards (sic) 


kicked away the chair. The immediately consequent sensa- 
tion was, he states, “very strange.” From the soles of his 
feet to the crown of his head a sort of general mixing up of 
the fluids of the body ensued. Suddenly there flashed before 
his eyes a sparkling, dancing light of a color which he finds 
it difficult to describe, but in which blue and a sombre red 
predominated. Presently the flashing light concentrated 
at a single focus, and thence spread away into space in ripples 
such as are made in a pond when a stone is cast intoit. At 
the same time a fearful weight pressed upon his head—a 
compression, as if his temples were bound in a ring of iron. 
His hanils and feet were full of pins and needles. Needles 
without number seemed to pass out of the ends of his fingers 
by a process of continual expulsion. Then came a terrible 
“snapping” atthe nape of the neck; and along his spine 
there passed a wriggling (fretillement) which he “ can compare 
only to a small serpent forcing a passage along the vertebre.” 
His last sensation was one of acute pain at the throat and 
shoulder blades, and finally came a state of perfect uncon- 
sciousness, upon recovering from which he was not unnatu- 
rally surprised to find himself still in a world which he had 
been at such pains to quit. 


A clever application of science to commercial purposes has 
been made by an Italian gentleman, M. Eugenio de Zuccato, 
of Padua. By means of the invention any number of copies 
of a manuscript or design, traced upon a varnished metal 
plate, may be produced in an ordinary copying press. The 
modus operandi is very simple. To the bed and upper plate 
of a press are attached wires leading from a small battery, so 
that when the top of the instrument is screwed down the 
two metal surfaces come into contact, and an electric current 
passes. An iron plate resting upon the bed of the press is 
coated with varnish, and upon this surface is written with a 
steel point any communication it is desired to copy. The 
letters having thus been formed in bare metal, a few sheets 
of copying paper are impregnated with anjacid solution of 
prussiate of potash, and placed upon the scratched plate, 
which is then subjected to pressure in the copying press. 
An electric current passes wherever the metal has been leit 
bare (where the writing is therefore,) and the prussiate solu- 
tion acting upon the iron, there is found prussiate of iron, or 
Prussian blue characters, correspondipg to those scratched 
upon the plate. The number of copies that may be pro- 
duced by this electro-chemical action is almost unlimited, 
and the formation of the Prussian blue lines is, of course, 
instantaneous. 


The N. Y. 7ridune often advances sly sarcastic doubts as 
to the efficacy of civilization, as understood in remote regions. 
In connexion with a recent unpleasantness it remarks: “Ifa 
thing is worth doing at allit is worth doing well. The 
energy shown by the inhabitants of the far West in the 
expression of dissatisfaction with their neighbors and the 
completeness with which they obliterate all traces of enmity 
by utterly annihilating their enemies, challenge our attention, 
if not our admiration. The recent episode in Arizona, 
reported by telegraph this morning, is illustrative of this 
western peculiarity. An American gentleman having been 
murdered, several other American gentlemen sought and 
shot on sight the supposed assassin, a Mexican. His Mexican 
friends retaliated and one of the American party was shot. 
The Americans then made a‘ general raid’ and killed four 
Mexicans. A fifth Mexican fortified himself in a house. 
Now men of less energy would have rested at this point; 
not so our American fellow-citizens of Arizona. They blew 
up the house and shot the obnoxious inmate—on the wing, 
probably, but whether while he was going up or coming 
down we are not informed. We recently published extracts 
from a pamphlet published by the Government of Arizona, 
showing the advantages offered to emigrants by that territory. 
The Indians were mentioned as a disadvantage, but the 
Mexicans would find it difficult to distinguish between the 
ferocity of the Apache and that of the American resident.” 

India has lately enjoyed the luxury of a royal visit. The 
King of Siam reviewed the troops encamped around Delhi. 
Punch says on this subject that “during a long and brilliant 
career he has had the satisfaction of immortalizing 
in his columns many illustrious, many remarkable, 
many appropriate, many long names, but he does not 
remember ever to have incurred so large an outlay for print- 

. ing ink ason the present occasion, when he deems it his 
auty to commend his readers at once to begin to master the 
whole name of the King of Siam, as a Visit from that mon- 
arch to these shores is not an improbable event. His 
Majesty’s card will bear the following inscription: ‘ Pra Bat 
Somdetch Prabaramain Taramaha Chulalonkon Klao Pra 
Chao Pen Din Siam.’ The effect of this magnificent neme, 
reverberating from flight to flight in some great mansion in 
the West, can hardly be exaggerated. Punch’s fear is, that 





very serious accident occurred to Lady Ker, the wife of Lord 
Charles Innes Ker, of the Scots Fusilier Guards. Her lady. 
ship was hunting with the Windsor garrison draghounds, 
which met at Langley Park, near Slough, and in taking 
the first jump, which was at Fulmer-common, a bank and 
brook, the bank being rotten caused her hunter to fall 
with her, kicking her ladyship severely on the head. She 
was taken up senseless, and some time elapsed before it 


was possible te move her to the residence of Sir Robert 


Bateson Harvey. Local medical gentlemen were soon on 


the spot, and physicians were immediately telegraphed for 
from London. But very little hope can be entertained of 


hei recovery, owing to the serious nature of the accident. 


Nothing shows so conclusively the divergence in political 


economy between England and the United States as the 


opinions entertained on the subject of national finances. 


Here all the interests of the country are made subservient to 
There the chief aim is to keep 


the idea of reducing the debt. 
the expenditure within reasonable bounds, leaving the na- 
tional burden to future generations. We doubt the policy of 
raising a large surplus, as it cramps the resources of the coun- 
try, and leads to great extravagance in the supplies; but 
although we cannot endorse the views of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in this respect, we would not join in the re- 
proaches thus heaped on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by a London contemporary. It is calculated, it remarks, that 
Mr. Lowe will have at least about £3,000,000 more money 
than he thought it safe to estimate. There is no honor due 
to him for this; but he ought to receive severe condemna- 
tion for unwarrantedly taking so large a sum of money out 
of the pockets of many who were ill able to atford it. It was 
an error of judgment and calculation, or, if done by design, 
simply disgraceful, and be ought to hear plain English about 
it. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On Heroes and Hero Worship. By Thomas Carlyle. New 
York: Scribner, Welford and Co. It is impossible to read 
these admirable lectures without being impressed with the 
idea that they emanate from a master mind. Each page 
bristles with thought, wisdom, and lore. The subjects 
treated are so diverse in nature that it is impossible that an 
author should not provoke comment and criticism in the 
handling of the themes, but no one can refuse the meed of 
praise due to these erudite essays, unspoilt by tvo studied 
Carlyle forms of expression. The lectures are six in num- 
ber. The first is devoted to the hero as Divinity, involv- 
ing many somewhat intricate comments on Odin, Paganism, 
and Scandinavian Mythology. In the hero as a prophet we 
are treated to the themes of Mahomet and Islam. In the 
hero as a poet the discourse on Dante and Shakespeare 
shows all the elements of a candid, scholarly mind, while 
that treating on priestcraft is a gem of theological erudition, 
tinged by an apparent tendency to scepticism. In the essays 
on Johnson, Rousseau, and Burns, as representing the world 
of letters, we find well-worn subjects under fresh and varia- 
ble aspects, and in the concluding discourse on the hero as a 
king we are treated to a subtle analysis of the characters of 
Cromwell and Napoleon, and the direct influence of their 
policy on subsequent historical events. This handy volume 
should be read by every admirer of Carlyle’s genius, and 
their name is legion. 

Bits of Travel. By H.H. Boston: James R. Osgood and 
Co. Very charming scraps of travel very naively and delight- 
fully told, albeit running now and then into a semblance of 
garrulity. We have already transferred some extracts of this 
work to our columns, and may treat our readers to a few 
more of these impressions de voyage in Germany and Italy, 
as they are written with great humorous and descriptive 
powers. “ Bitsof Travel” impart to the reader a better in- 
sight of Continental life and scenery than can be gained in a 
peck of guide books, foreign or domestic. We wish the work 
every success. 

Whitaker’s Almanack for 1872. New York: Pott, Young 
and Co. To a Britisher, or indeed to any one interested in 
the statistics of the British Empire, this is a most valuable, ig 
not indispensable work. Its 320 pages are filled with so much 
information, that it requires nine columns of closely printed 
type to give a fair index of its contents, and yet it is issued 
by the above firm at the very moderate price of 50 cents. It 
ought to command a large circulation in this country, as it 
bears the best repute in England for accuracy and trust- 
worthiness. 

The Lost Heir of Linlithgow. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N_ 
Southworth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. 
Admitting the improbability of the marriage which indirectly 


| at Morleys in London, at 8 in the evening, as of engaging a 
| berth in the Flying Dutchman. Excepting these slight de- 
| fects, “The Lost Heir of Linlithgow” can but enhance the 
| reputation this talented authoress already enjoys. 


Pole on Whist, From the last London edition. New York 

G. W. Carleton and Co. We have been much pleased in 
| perusing this ingenious and attractive volume. If there is no 
royal road to learning, there is a Pole-star in Whist which 
will divest from this delightful game many of the difficulties 
that have preeluded it from general use in the family circle 
By a careful study of logical principles simply instilled, a 
tyro might hold his own at any gathering, with credit to him- 
|self, among a scratch team, although he might find but few 
ardent supporters at the Union or Somerset clubs, where 
science and skill are so artfully coalesced in this, Mrs. Battle’s 
Aelightful game. How Elia would have doated over this 
admirable treatise, only those who read it, can sufficiently 
appreciate. 

Righted at Last. New York: D. Appleton and Co. What 

a piteous thing it is that novel readers cannot now and then 
take a plunge into that Lethean stream whose waters erase 
by-gone events from the tablets of memory. Were sucha 
regime possible, this delightful romance would have achieved 
a great success; whereas now, reminiscences of one of the 
most popular books ever written, surge on the reader’s mind 
at almost every turn of the plot. We would not for an in- 
stant infer that this is intentionally done on the part of 
the authoress; she possesses too keer an imagination, 
too perceptive a mind in analyzing character, and too great a 
command of spirited dialogue to write a mere imitation of 
even a masterpiece of our literature; but even were such the 
fact, it is better to paint a really good copy, than a poor and 
faulty original. We are not a great admirer of the tawny 
|elfin who writes her own story; she is not a very lovable 
personage, except as compared with the other female char- 
acters in the plot; but it is impossible to deny the talent, 
imaginative and descriptive, with which the story is told, 
some of the chapters, especially the scenes at the Cove and 
the search for Bluebird being gems in their way. The faults 
are, the introduction of characters, in no way useful to the 
plot, and merely to be killed off; a too discursive dialogue, 
and an unfair estimate of female character under the spell 
of wealth, elegance and beauty. We shall, without doubt, see 
these imperfections “ righted at last” by the authoress in her 
future contributions to the romantic literature of the day. 


Address to Parents on Early Confirmation and Communion. 
By the Rev. S. M. Haskins, D. D. This admirable treatise 
from the pen of an esteemed clergyman, the Rector of St 
Mark’s Church, Brooklyn, commends itself to the attention 
of parents wherever Christ’s religion is taught. It is not with 
the idea of entering on any theological discussion that we 
advance the opinion that in the Roman Catholic ritual the 
duty is more earnestly enforced of preparing children for 
confirmation than in our worship, but under a less severe dis- 
cipline, it is none the less obligatory on all Protestants who 
have children in traiaing, to urge and even desire the enlist- 
ment of the young of their own accord in the good fight of 
Faith and Purity against Vice and Unbelief. Many a waver- 
ing conscience has been strengthened by such a warm, affec- 
tionate appeal as is contained in these pages, and the work 
deserves the warmest commendations of all those who are 
interested in the spiritual welfare of the 


8. 


In Una and Her Pauypers, just published by George Rout- 
ledge and Sons ot this city, we have the history of a pure 
and useful life, dedicated to the cause of the indigent snd 
suffering ciasses. In these days when some women appear 
striving to disenthral themselves from the cares and duties 
devolved on them through immemorial usage, we are pleased 
to find others, who command our esteem and love, by their 
angelic self-denial in ministering to the poor and lowly. 
This handsome volume, telling the history of Agnes E. 
Jones, is enriched with a preface tby Florence Nightingale 
and an American introduction by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and as sound, wholesome, interesting reading we 
heartily commend it to public patronage. 

The Works of Charles Dickens. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. In this instalment of the cheap edition issued by 
the above firm, are included The Tale of Two Cities, Hard 
Times, and some additional Christmas stories. The volume 
presents a very attractive appearance, and is really a prodigy 
of cheapness, when the beauty of the engravings, the clear- 
ness of the type, and the quality of paper are taken into 
consideration. 

Voice Building. By Dr. H. R. Streeter. Boston: White 
and Goulland. This treatise contains a logical theory as re- 
gards the mechanical formation of the human voice, in 
which much useful information is imparted in a lucid agree 
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able style. The work is evidently not designed for any one 


particular class, as in its pages we find many ideas that will | 
be of value not only to orators, singers, and readers, but to | 
that large class of the gentle sex who pride themselves on | 


the possession of that fairy’s gift, a soft, winsome, melodious 
voice. 
————_@@ —___— 


SESTINA. 
BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


I saw my soul rest upon a day 

As a bird sleeping in the nest of night, 
Among soft leaves that give the starlight way, 

To touch its wings but not its eyes with light; 
So that it knew as one in visions may, 

And knew not as men waking, of delight. 


This was the measure of my soul's delight ; 
It had no power of joy to fly by day, 

Nor part in the large lordship of the light ; 
But in a secret moon-beholden way 

Tad all its will of dreams and pleasant night, 
And all the love and life that sleepers may. 


But such life’s triumph as men waking may 

it might not have to feed its faint delight 
Between the stars by night and sun by day, 

Shut up with green leaves and a little light ; 
Because its way was as a lost star’s way, 

A world’s not wholly known of day or night. 


All loves and dreams and sounds and gleams of night 
Made it all music that such minstrels may, 
And all they had they gave it of delight; 
But in the full face of the tire of day ~ “f 
What place shall be for any starry light, 
What part of heaven in all the wide sun’s way ? 


Yet the soul woke not, sleeping by the way, 
Watched as a nursling of the large-eyed night, 
And sought no strength nor knowledge of the day, 

Nor closer touch conclusive of delight, 
Nor mightier joy nor truer than dreamers may, 
Nor more of song than they, nor more of light. 


For who sleeps once and sees the secret light 
Whereby sleep shows the soul a fairer way 
Between the rise and rest of day and night, 
Shall care no more to fare as all men may, 
But he has place of pain or of delight, 
There shall he dwell, beholding night as day. 


Song, have thy day and take thy fill of light 
Before the night be fallen across thy way ; 
Sing while he may, man hath no long delight. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





“ Heart Hungry,” Mrs. Westmoreland’s new novel, is al- 
realy in its fourth edition. Robert Dale Owen’s“ Debatable 
Land” is selling the seventh thousand. Carleton and: Co, 
publish both. 

The English Government has granted a pension to the 
wilow of Mark Lemon. 

Mr. Disraeli is reported to be once more about to try his 
fa'e as a dramatic writer. 

At the Dublin Art Exhibition this year there will be a Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery of distinguished Irishmen, to be 
formed on the model of the Loan Portrait Exhibition held at 
the South Kensington Museum. 

Mr. Henry F. Chorley died suddenly on the 16th ult. Mr. 
Chorley was for thirty-five years the musical critic of the 
Atheneum, and by the bold and courageous character of his 
writing and integrity of purpose exercised great influence 
upon the state and progress of music in England. His fune- 
1al took place at Brompton Cemetery. 

The Chaucer Socicty’s Report complain bitterly of want 
of support. Of private subscribers the Society has only sixty 
in England and Wales, five in Scotland, and one in Ireland. 


Lord Ormathwaite has just issued a work entitled “ Astro- 
nomy and Geology Compared.” 


The library of the late Rev. Dr. Wynter, President of St. 
John’s College, and delegate of the University Press, was 
disposed of by auction at Oxford on the 16thult., and the day 
before. The catalogue contained nearly 800 lots, which 
realised good prices. 

The advance orders are enormous for Marion Harland’s 
new novel “ Trae as Steel.” Carleton has four presses running 
on it. Dr. Cumming, the famous London preacher, has also in 
the press of Carleton and Co. a sequel to his * Great Tribu- 
lation,” entitled * The Seventh Vial.” 

A lady writes to the Academy of Sciences that she has at 
last found the principle which ditlerentiates the finite from 
the infinite. She demands that five other academies shall 
join the Academy of Sciences, and that together they shall 
pay her a sum of one million sterling. At this price she will 
yield up her secret. The Academy has declined to refer this 
vast and indirect claim to arbitration. 


A medal, commemorative of the Thanksgiving Day, has 
been struck by Mr. Pinches. The medal, we are informed, 
has been submitted to, and approved by the Queen, “ who 
has sanctioned its publication by Mr. Mitchell, of Bond- 
street.” 

The Hope collection of portraits at the Radcliffe Camera 
has just been enriched by Mr. Hope with a small but very 
interesting series of photographs, illustrating some of the 
events connected with the late disasters in Paris, besides a 
fine group of the ex Emperor, Prince Imperial, Prince Bo- 
naparte, MacMahon, Canrobert, Jules Favre, Gambetta, 
Trochu, the late Archbishop of Paris, ete. 


It is now proposed to place Mr. Foley's statue of the Prince 
Consort, executed for Cambridge, on the floor of the en- 
trance-hall of the Ficz-William Museum. Mr. Foley objects 
that the figure will stand under a vertical iight, and so be 
completely spoiled. Broadly speaking, no statue ought to be 
exposed to a light which forms an angle with it of much 
more or less that 45 degrees. We believe it is not possible 
to place the figure however far it may be removed from the 
centre of the hall of the Fitz- William Museum, ina light the 
angle of which even approximates to 45 degrees, 
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TOPICS OF THE 


AMERICA. 





NO MEXICAN PROTECTORATE—NOW,. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


Gentlemen are a little too fast in advocating an Ameri- 
can protectorate of Mexico. It will be high time for the 
government to undertake to protect Mexico—preparatory 
to annexing her—after it has shown the capacity to protect 
the United States. We need protection, just now, very badly, 
not alone against the Indians and the Lowery gang and other 
rovers, White, black, and coppery, but against the official 
thieves scattered all over the country, who are robbing the 
people worse than any horseback raiders. Mexico is suffer- 
ingsome. She has more organized fighting going on in her 
territory than we have. But she is used to it, and seems to 
like it. Revolutions, like earthquakes, are her chronic con- 
dition, and are “none of our funeral” so long as she does 
not meddle with us. But, says the accounts, she does med- 
“le with us; her banditti, gathered on the Texas border, run 
over intoour land and scoop up herds of cattle, which they 
drive back for their own gain or for the commissariat of one 
or other of the bushwacking gangs called armies. No doubt 
there is much of this sort of stealing done; and the Texans 
feel very much wroth about it. Whether the Texan bor- 
derers are all innocent of forays into their neighbor's 
property we cannot confidently say, but the statements of 
their exploits, if any, in that line have not come to hand. 
Late advices report that the Texan cattle owners are getting 
up a retaliating invasion ; and, it they do not go as far as that, 
they will at least organize into an army and fight a battle 
with the next company of robbers who visit them from 
Mexico. This they are forced to do, because the government 
has no cavalry down there to protect them. Evidently, it 
would take a large force to guard the exposed border land 
from the possibility of invasion. But, though the Texans 
cannot be wholly shielded from Mexican raids, some addi- 
tional protection can be given them; and this is the only pro- 
tectorate in that quarter which we wish to see adopted at the 
present—a protectorate for ‘Texas, not over Mexico. The 
army should be increased and distributed to form nuclei for 
local militia. Such a precaution would —_, lessen the fre- 
quency of marauding incursions from Mexico, if it did not 
stop them altogether. All the official peculators in this coun- 
try would like to divert public attention for a while from 
their misdeeds to those of Mexico; and a protectorate of that 
country, raising new questions as it would and involving an 
armed occupation of Mexico, would please them very much, 
because it would turn people’s eyes tar southward from the 
frauds going on here. For these reasons we hope that Mr. 
Brooks will not press his resolution looking to the estab- 
lishment of a protectorate of our republican neighbor. The 
whole thing will keep nicely for the present. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE AMERICAN CASE. 


A sufficient number of copies of the American case was 
supplied to the Foreign-office, but the Government, instead 
of reserving sufficient for their own use, sent them off to 
Washington, the colonies, and heaven knows where. But 
still a certain number was retained for the use of the Gabinet ; 
but, we have had no explanation how it came to pass that 
these were either unread or provoked no surprise on the part 
of the Government. It would be curious to inquire what 
the three menbers of the Cabinet did with the copies, for 
which they were indebted to the courtesy of the American 
Minister. Did they read them, and, if so, did they make 
any observations on their contents when they met their col- 
leagues? Mr. Gladstone says he has read the English case 
from cover to cover, and carefully considered every line of 
it before publication. But he is at a loss to understand what 
good purpose could be served by his wading through the 
American case. Accordingly he did not read it, and, we pre- 
sume, his colleagues were of the same way of thinking, and 
conscientiously avoided giving themselves unnecessary trou- 
ble. The examination or criticism of the American case was 
the province, not of the Government, but of those whose 
duty it was to prepare the counter case. Mr. Gladstone does 
not say this, but his conduct and that of the Ministry leave no 
other inference open. It is therefore clearly demonstrated 
that if thiscountry now raises its voice in protest against the 
Arbitration proceeding, unless the claims for indirect dama- 
ges are eliminated from the American Case, it is not because 
the Government have been vigilant, but because the press, 
having fulfilled in this instance the functions of the Govern- 
ment, and critically examined the American demands, has de- 
clared that it is utterly impossible that they can be submitted 
to arbitration. The Executive, in other words, has followed 
in the wake of the press, and has done its bidding. If the 
press had been silent, or had not troubled itself about the 
American case—if the gist of that case had not been pub- 
lished in the Morning Post before the case itself was received 
in this country—the claims for indirect, as well as for direct, 
damages would have gone before the Tribunal of Geneva. 
—Morning Post, 


THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA. 


The tragical death of Lord Mayo has thrown ‘upon Mr. 
Gladstone the duty of recommending to her Majesty a suc 
cessor to the late Viceroy of her Indian Empire, and we do 
not know any task that could involve a keener sense of re- 
sponsibility in its discharge. To rule India at any time must 
be an object of the loftiest ambition ; to rule it now, when it 
is agitated at once by the revival of fanaticism among Maho- 
medan and Brahminical sects, and by a rapid assimilation of 
the ideas of the West, which has provoked these revivals, re- 
quires a rare union of energy and patience, of sagacity and 
administrative vigor. For this great oflice Mr. Giadstone 
has been fortunate in securing the services of a member of 
his Government whose past career gives promise that he will 
be found superior to every exigency. Lord Northbrook in- 
herits the talents of a family whose members have exhibited 
a large variety of tastes, but who have been distinguished in 
whatever walk of life they have chosen to pursue. He has 
devoted himself with an assiduity rare to any man, and most 





rare in those whose ample fortunes wile them away from 
labor, to the service of the State. No man of his years has 
had so wide a training or such ample experience. No man, 
it must be added, has given greater satisfaction in the dis- 
charge of his functions, in all the offices he has successively 
and successfully filled. He will go out to Injia amid unani- 
mous good wishes, and leaving a wide-spread belief that the 
right man has been found for the right place.— Zjies, . 
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Look at our Army Estimates this year to read what Lord 


| Northbrook is. There we have his congenial work, the fruits 
jot his training, the unmistakable economical Chauvinism of 


peddling incapacity brought out in figures—a modern British 
underling revealed. We would rather see a parochial beadle, 
provided he wore his full costume, sent out to govern India 
than an “economic” red-tapist, even though he has had the 
run of Downing-street in his teens. There might be some 
ae ig magnificence, some latent greatness, in_ the 
beadle. But a Gladstonite, brought up at the feet cf a Grey 
Gamaliel; an official who has figured in reduction and Ccis- 
organisation ; a War-office barnacle and circumlocutionist ; 
a speech-maker of pared estimates—we turn aside in utter 
despair at the vista of mistakes, blunders, imbecilities, and 
losses that Opens upon our prophetic vision. In Lord Napier 
of Magdala we have a soldier of talent and experience in 
organisation at present on the scene of action; in Sir Bartle 
Frere we have here a great Indian official of exceptional 
popularity among the natives and the native Princes. In 
the Duke of Edinburgh, we should have had name and 
Royal prestige ; and both of the distinguished men, whose 
names we have just cited, might have assisted a Prince whose 
youth and inexperience furnish, we own, some objection, 
with their counsels and advice. We trust that we may be 
mistaken ; but we fear that the scion of the Bremen Barings 
will carry out with him, not even the spirit of the old traders 
in the days of the East India Company, but only the small 
peddling, cheese-paring, penny-wise-pound-foolish doctrines 
and programme of the cat-starving, dockyard-closing, quill- 
stump-mending, telegraph-clerk-grinding Administration that 
is rapidly transforming the character of this misgoverned 
country, and degrading us in the eyes of the entire world.— 
Morning Adverfser. 


THE BALLOT BILL. 


The Times holds that it is clear from late debates in the 
Commons that the Ballot has become a question or which 
men have ceased to argue. It was neither supported by its 
friends nor opposed by its enemies. Everybody knows that 
the Ballot must be tried. It is fate, it is destiny, it is the po- 
litical future, and so forth. The Ballot will be carried, and 
not till some time afterwards will its real significance be 
felt. The considerations presented by Mr. Walter will make 
their weight felt in the first election under the new system. 
When each voter exercises the franchise without the moral 
control of publicity, it may be taken that the tendency will 
be to exercise it more and more for personal advantage, so 
that the electors will become really and undeniably what 
they have been often represented—a privileged class ruling 
their fellows without right or title. When this is once realised, 
can there be any doubt that the next step will be a demand 
for the extension and equalisation of the franchise, since the 
non-electors will merely know that a limited number of per- 
sons, into whose opinions the law expressly forbids them to 
inquire, elect the Parliament and Government of the United 
Kingdom? 

The Daily Telegraph says that Mr. Walter’s speech may 
be a shadow of coming events; but to the rank and file of 
the Conservative party the doctrines propounded in it will 
sound like rank heresy. Yet it is to a great extent true that 
the old distinction between county and borough has become 
theoretical. But what has this revolutionary view of our 
political status to do with the Ballot? That invention is 
simply a mode of taking votes, an administrative procedure, 
a convenient arrangement for enabling men to perform cer- 
tain functions. We might have restricted suffrage, and yet 
secret voting would be just. 


THE TREATY. 


It should not be forgotten that, after all, there is never any 
real ¢mpasse in the dealings of honest and sincere negotiators. 
Sagacity can always open a new road, or frank policy pull 
down the obstructions. We can no more dispute the right of 
the American Government to explain what is the sense in 
which they signed the Treaty than we can allow our own 
animus in the matter to be disputed. But since it is universally 
allowed that the Americans did not expect, nor even desire, 
damages under the head of “ consequential claims,” need the 
course ef the great business be interrupted? It would be 
easy tocome to a new and happy understanding if these 
vague claims were proffered merely as a part of the historical 
and national Case—as only completing the argument of the 
United States, yet expressly disconnected from any demand 
for money payment. As pleas we might admit and refute 
them; as grounds for damages, they are inadmissible. Can- 
not such a mode of settlement be adopted? It would pre- 
serve the consistency of America, and obviate the main ob- 
jection on our side. The Americans, we believe, will expect 
that we should go on with the arbitration, demurring, if we 
please, to the indirect claims, and challenging the judgment 
of the Geneva Court upon that point. But the difficulty here 
is that we could not weld take a point before the Tribunal, 
and afterwards refuse compliance with its decisions. The 
sentence of this new international Curia has no authority, 
except from previous agreement. between the parties. Its 
members are not infallible jurists, but simply jurors; and 
more harm than good would come to the cause of interna- 
tional law if we stood the trial and disowned the result. 
These, however, are not the only conceivable solutions of 
the pressing problem, nor is it our business now to seek for 
the best and wisest. Enough for to-day to deprecate, with 
all possible energy and good-will, the faintest accent of 
despair. The grand enterprise of reconciliation ought not to 
founder; the bright prospect which the Treaty of Washing- 
ton conjured up ought not to fade away because “some one 
has blundered.” Rather let responsible and irresponsible 
persons alike, at this crisis—if, indeed, any one is responsi- 
ble—confront the question, not with passion, nor impatience, 
but as a matter of grave business. The thing to be done is to 
tind the tertivm quid, which always exists and satisfies every- 
body. Is it rational to suppose that Englishmen and Ame- 
ricans of all nations can fail in the quest when not the peace 
of the world alone, but their own progress and prosperity 
depend upon their friendship? So far from speaking des- 
pondently in face of this coming reply, we maintain that 


misconception. That there is need of wisdom and modera- 
tion is certain; but nothing is lost as yet except the public 
faith in “ Joint High Commissions.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 


There is a great gathering of exiled or dethroned per- 
sonages with their faithful adherents at Antwerp, Legiti- 
macy, in the person of the Comte de Chambord, having 





attracted other , oye of kingly and divine right to 
ike a precursor of coming triumph. King 


hail what looks 














finally to give up hope of the arbitration would be another _ 
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tine, who is also a good fencer, as i” Parisian journalist ! 
need be, is rejoiced at this selection. The prospect of the | 
Cuel has caused some excitement at the Cigare office, not be- | 
cause a duel is anything new to that most respected organ, | 
but because a delicate question has arisen which the editor | 
alone was quite competent to solve, and has solved. The | 
question was this: Considering that the paragraph about the | 
Soudan goose was not written by M. Tartine but by M. Hec- | 
tor Soupeaulait, aged twenty-two, had M. Tartine any right to) 
take the glorious consequences of it on his own shoulders? | 
M. Soupeaulait contends no. He has never yet fought a, 
duel, and this brush with an officer of the Staff is just the op- 
portunity he had long been awaiting of getting into public} 
notice. He thinks himself ill-used. M. Tartine, on the other 


as ever the duel is over say so. “ Why not say it before the 
duel?” asks the surgeon. But to this M. Tartine replies at | 
once with great energy, “ Never!” thus proclaiming his ad- | 
herence to those time-hallowed principles of honor which | 
permit a man to declare himself in the wrong once he has | 
run his adversary through the body, but on no account before | 
that. M. Tartine is still dilating on the subject when the cab | 
begins to slacken speed; then it turns, and finally stops at 

the place agreed upon—a sequestered nook of wood, which | 
really for cutting a man’s throat, or having one’s cut, is as) 
pleasant a locality as need be. The literary party have pre- | 
ceded the military by just four minutes; but the officers are 

in excellent time so far as the appointment is concerned, so | 
n>body has any reason to blush. Captain Spadasse is in 


Professor Huxley's health has greatly improved. 


A student in the Edinburgh University, who was fined a 
guinea for disturbing his class, paid the greater part of it in 
halfpence, about a quarter of an hour being occupied in 
counting over the amount. This singular mode of “ serving 
out” the professor who inflicted the fine was carried out amidst 
the laughter of the class, by whom the amount had been 
subscribed. 

The English Post Office authorities are about to submerge 
a telegraphic cable in Lake Lothing, near | owes'oft, Suffolk. 

he object is to establish improved communication between 
Lowestoft and sundry Suffolk villages. 


Gold mining in Australia has been very lucrative di ring the 


hand, argues that the paragraph having been signed with a/| plain clothes, so is Lieutenant de Pierrafeu, but Viscount de, past year, the total quantity of the precious metal exported 


nom de plume, and not with M. Soupeaulait’s real name, | 
the responsibility of it rested with the acting editor; and 
that, further, the duel having resulted much less from the 
paragraph itself than from the tone adopted by M. Tartine 





Caracole, being on duty that day with his chief, is in uni-| 
form, and, forsooth, instead of resembling a Soudan goose, | 
he looks in his frogged jacket and gold aiglets a very smart | 
young gentleman. A military surgeon who accompanies the | 


from Victoria being 1,494,013 ounces—an increase of over 
250,000 ounces on the preceding year’s yield. There are 
about 60,000 miners employed. 


It is said that the Emperor William intends to call Field- 


in answering M. Spadasse’s expostulations, it is unquestiona-| officers is also in uniform, and wears spectacles. There is| Marshal Moltke, General von Roon, and some more Prussian 
bly upon him that the honoys of the meeting devolves. The | some ceremonious bowing all round, ard then for form's sake | 


editor, viewing the case with an equal eye, has admitted M. 
Tartine’s claims to be sound, and on all counts nonsuited the 
plaintiff. This has been a great grief to M. Soupeaulait. 
Preparatory to a duel it is the usual custom of the com- 
batants to spend a few hours with their respective fencing- 
masters; M. Tartine has not disdained the practice, and, 
though an old hand in this sort of business, he has listened 
with his wonted deference to the counsels about keeping 
one’s eye steady, one’s wrist firm, and one’s body well thrown 
back. “ Now, then, lunge!” roars oft the fencing-master, 
and M. Tartine lunges. “ Yes, that’s it, but make rather less 
play with your elbow; the mistake about civilians is that 
they don’t believe enough in the wrist, and the wrist’s every- 
thing,” says the F. M. “ Now, then, lunge again ;” and this 
time M. Tartine makes such a scientific thrust that his foil 
bends like a half-circle, and looks as if it were going to snap. 
“ Good,” cries the master, “but rather too good; if that 
thrust were parried you'd be off your balance and not able to 
coverin time. See,” and quick as a flash M. Tartine’s foil is 
clicked aside, and before he can break he is spotted just were 
the right lung works. He laughs. “If my antagonist were 
as prompt as you, I should make my will to-night.” “The 
Staff are always good swordsmen,” answers the F. M. 
“ They have nothing else to do. This is how I class the 
army: Staff, infantry, light cavalry, engineers, heavy cavalry, 
artillery. Your Captain Spadasse is a tough man; I know 
him; but never mind that, keep your eye to the front, and I 
answer for you.” With this blessing M. Tartine takes oft his 
mask, while the fencing-master wraps up in a baize a pair of 
deft-looking weapons, which he kindly loans out_to his pu- 
pils on occasions like the present, and which, says he, have 
done a pretty amount of bleeding in their day. M. Tartine 
knows them as old friends, and consigns them to MM. Plu- 
meau and de Linea. Then he dresses, strolls home with his 
friends, lingering just long enough on the way to take a glass 
of vermouth, and once home is for sitting down and writing 
his next day’s chronique, but that his friends protest with 
energy and indignation, forcing him to go to bed on the spot, 
and exacting the most solemn pledge that he will not get up 
again when they are gone. M. Tartine reluctantly promises, 
and with eyes fixed on the fire-place, where the embers of a 
fire of beech logs are dying out, soon after falls into slumber 
and sleeps the sleep of the just. 

The winter morning is breaking greyly over Paris when 
the two friends reappear on the morrow with a roomy cab 
and a surgeon. The surgeon is the damping feature of these 
episodes. He scans you, appears to weigh mentally how 
much blood there is in your veins, and reveals by the bulgi- 
ness of his coat-tails that he has brought an instrument-case 
with him. Then in shaking hands nothing can prevent his 
extending his forefinger so as to touch your pulse, and in a 
voice that sounds kunell-like, though it is meant to be en- 
couraging, he says, “ You'll do.” There is a controversy 
among doctors as to the best thing to drink before starting; 
some say black coffee, others brandy-and-water, others noth- 
ing at all. M. Tartine’s surgeon suggests coffee for the pa- 


tient—that is the combatant—and the other mixture for the | 


rest of the company; also smoke for everybody except M. 
Tartine, who is best without it. So while M. Tartine dresses, 
M. Plumeau makes coffee with a spirit-of-wine lamp, M. 
Linea mixes 1-3rd of pale cognac to 2-3rds of ag. pur., and 
the surgeon helps himself to trabucos. All this is done 
quickly though, for the Wood of Vincennes is Fate’s own 
distance away, and there is u very pardonable wish on the 
part of the whole circle to be first on the ground. M. Tar- 
tine is soon dressed, and the surgeon takes this opportunit 
of drawing M. Plumeau aside and asking whether a little sal- 
volatile would not be........ but the look M. Plumeau casts 
him isso laden with strong protest on behalf of his friend that 
the surgeon mumbles an “1 beg pardon,” and concludes that 
decidedly this M. Tartine is not a man to be apprehensive 
about. Ina few more minutes everything is ready, the cof- 
fee is sipped, and the brandy-and-water gulped; M. Tartine 
obtains, after a little pleading, permission to light a cigar like 
the rest, on the ground that it is his invariable custom so to do; 
and then, walking on tiptoe so as to wake as few as possible of 
the other lodgers, the whole party stalks, stealthy and cloud- 
encompassed, down the stairs. Of course the cabman sees at 
a glance on what sort of errand he is going, and his features 
break into asmile, for he likes this kind of are, well knowing 
that, whichever way the chance turns, his day’s receipts will 
be the better for it, duellists being generous for good luck. 
Two nags compose his team, and he whips them into a race 
trot. The early baker, with basket on his back and yards of 
bread tapering out like the masts of a ship, turns round on 
the pavement to look; the milkwoman in her donkey cart, 
with bright tin pails around her, gets hastily out of the way, 
and clamors remonstrances ; a pair of night policemen wait- 
ing at a street corner to be relieved notice the baize covering 
of the foils held fishing-rod wise between M. Plumeau’s 
knees, wink to each other, and smile; and a ragman who has 
seen more than one trip such as this since he has plied his 
small-hour avocations in Paris waves his crook as though to 
say, “I know what = about, messieurs; but it's tame 
sport at the best.” Five-and-twenty minutes after starting 
the Bastille is reached; in another ten minutes the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, metropolis of cabinet-makers, is cleared ; 
and, breasting with undiminished vigor the once magnificent 
but (since the siege) half denuded Avenue de Vincennes, the 
two cab-horses make the best of their way towards the don- 
jon keep, which has served as a state prison in former times, 
and will no doubt do so again, an it please Heaven. 

During this while, the conversation inside the cab has | 
turned on the weather, which is fine, on the springs of the | 








the four seconds advance and confer, with every appearance | 
of gravity, as to whether a reconciliation is not possible; du- 


|ring this colloquy the military surgeon, a man of method, 


| 


opens his instrument case and lays it on the grass. Of course | 
a reconciliation is not possible. “Captain Spadasse could over- | 
look the goose allusion, but there has been an article in the | 
| Cigare headed “ Pretorianism,’ which is most offensive to 


the whole service, and bloodshed is absolutely necessary. 


notabilities, to the Upper House. More peers are needed in 
order to ensure the passing of the Schools Supervision Ill, 


A medical man stated during the progress of a case in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench lately, that he had been vaccinated 

77 times. It was his practice to’ vaccinate himself when 
parents objected, to prove there was no harm in it. He must 
be truly of a vacci-nature after so many trials. 


Bishop Morley was tond of a joke. Once, when the footman 





Captain Spadasse has even stripped himself of his coat and | was out of the way, he ordered the coachman to fetch some 
waistcoat while his seconds are conferring; seeing which, M. | water from the well, to which the coachman made a grumbling 


Tartine immediately follows suit, and also casts oft his boots | 
because of the slippery turf. Another minute, and the com- | 
batants are face to face; then nothing remains but to feel | 
under their shirts to see that they wear no breastplates (a hu- | 


ae . | 
miliating formality, but customary), and to hand them each a) 


ment’s pause, and the two cabmen, who are looking on at 
the scene from their boxes, appear for the first time to feel 
; uncomfortable. Not so, however, the seconds. 
be that artistic murder has Jess terrors for them, or that they 
intuitively feel that there is nothing very terrible going to 
happen, they all maintain a countenance of philosophical 
placidity—and, to tell the truth, when the word is given and 
the principals engage, the indifference of these abettors be- 
|comes to a certain extent justified. Captain Spadasse, who 
has his plans for this winter’s amusement, has no wish to be 
placed under arrest for a month for slaying M. Tartine, and 





foil, which formalities being accomplished, there is a mo- | 





Whether it | of a clinica 


objection that his business was to drive, not to run errands. 
** Well, then,” said Morley, ‘‘bring out the coach and four, 
set the pitcher inside, and drive to the well,” a service which 
was several times repeated, to the great amusement of almost 
the entire village. 

The Lancet contains an amusing account of a gentleman 
who has been for years going the rounds of the hospitals, and 
simulating — On one occasion he formed the subject 

lecture, and at several hospitals an enthusiastic 

student has sat up all night with him in order to record with 
great minuteness spasmodic symptoms and other ‘ sudden 
seizures.” Having on one occasion made hs will, and left 
£150 to the hospital in which he was then au inmate, a special 
d ito Birch’s, of Cornhill, to procure 

What is that individual's opinion of 





turtle soup for him. 
doctors in general ? 





| this preoccupation reveals itself in his studied care to keep on 
guard ‘nstead of attacking. On his side M. Tartine would 


painless labor—than do serious harm to Captain Spadasse, 
and his chief aim is only to give such a thrust as shall rip 
open two inches of his enemy’s shirt-sleeve, with perhaps 
half an inch of skin beyond it. Animated by these mutually 
considerate thoughts, the two fighters make a defensive show 
of it. They feint, recover, clink, break, and in a general way 
try to look as if they meant business to any extent—without 
accomplishing it. The only objection to this form of duel- 
ling is this: if the feinting lasts too long, and both swords- 
men discover each other's strength, they are apt to get ex- 
cited, and to make a vanity question as to who shall draw 
first blood; so that many a duel which has begun with most 
benevolent dispusitions on either side has ended abruptly 
with the thud of a sword-hilt against the fifth rib, and a panic 
stricken demand for a hurdle to carry home the dead body 
upon. Happily, in M. Tartine’s case, however, all such 
glouwy climax isavoided. At the fifth or sixth pass, the cap- 
tain, growing tired of it, attacks; M. Tartine parries; the 
captain stamps his foot and tries again; M. Tartine responds ; 
but somehow the swords in the medley become entangled 
and both thrust together—with this result, that the captain's 
shirt-sleeve gets ripped open as if with a pair of scissors, and 
M. Tartine loses a piece of his own shirt-front just near the 
collar-bone. This is enough for all the exigencies of the case. 
The four seconds busily interfere to stanch the blood. Each 
man has a wound the tenth of an inch déep and about three 
inches long, something like a good pin scratch. The sur- 
geons hurry to the fore with lint and collodion; and it is 
unanimously declared that the honor of all concerned is 
satisfied. 

An hour later the whole party are breakfasting together 
like gallant rivals in the chief hotel of Vincennes. “ And now 
will you tell me,” laughs Captain Spadasse, as he helps M. 
Tartine to chablis, “why you call us pretorians?” “ Bah!” 
smiles M. Tartine, “ the article wasn’t mine, and I don’t know 
whose it was. When I read it in print I thought I was 
dreaming.” “ Dreaming about the Soudan,” interposes M. de 
Caracole, laughing in Lis turn, and he instantly adds, ‘‘ We 
will use our small influence with the governor to get the in- 
terdict on the Cigare repealed.’ “I never doubted the gene- 
rosity of the army,” says M. Tartine, bowing. “ Nor we the 
loyalty of the press,” answers Captain Spadasse, returning 
the bow. “ Perhaps it would have been as logical if all these 
explanations had taken place yesterday instead of to-day,” 
cuts in the civilian surgeon once again, with a shrug. “ Par- 
don me, dear colleague,” rejoins the military one politely, 
“the laws of honor are not things to be lightly set aside.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


In Notes and Queries we find the following :—‘t Nexson’s 
CELEBRATED SiGnau.—lI have often heard my brother-in-law, 


rather learn a whole page of the Journal Officiel by heart—no | Sir Provo William Parry Wallis, ‘ Vice Admiral of the United 


Kingdom, who was second lieutenant on board the Shannon 
in her famous action, and took the ship into Halifax when the 

ptain was disabled and the first lieutenant killed, condemn 
the misquotation of Nelson’s celebrated sigual. In order to 
place upon the pages of V. &. Q. arecord with authority of 
the true form, I have obtained his written statement, It is as 
follows :—*‘ With respect to Nelson's signal off ‘Trafalgar, his 
flag lieutenant (the late Captain Pasco) told me the words were, 
‘* England expects every man fo do his duty,” not “ rill do ;” 
but, strange to say, the Admiralty perpetuate the error by 
having the latter words inscribed upon « shield which I have 
seen.’—HERBERT RANDOLPH.” 


| The Rev. William Harness, Mr. L’Estrauge tells us, appre- 
ciated Dickens, and was ‘‘ supremely happy” when he eculd 
secure him as a guest at his hotel; but he did not take kindly 
to Thackeray. One day he was asked to dine at the novelist’s 
house, and anticipated an intellectual treat when the ladies 
had left the table. ‘*‘Do you smoke?’ inquired the host. 
|*Smoke!’ Mr. Harness had ‘never been guilty of such an 


| offence against social morality. In his day, tars aud bargeimon 
| ‘Smoke, sir? Ido 


| Were the only smokers, except Dr. Parr. 

not.’ But his firm refasal had no effect whatever on the 
epicurean company by whom he was surruanded. Cigars and 
tobacco were placed upon the table ; punch and negus followed ; 
and the observations which were made during the rest of the 
sitting consisted only of such instructive remarks as ‘ Pass the 
box,’ and ‘Fill up.’ ” 


The number of stars visible to the naked eye, in the entire cir- 
cuit of the heavens, has been usually estimated at about 6,900; 
an ordinary opera-glass will exhibit something like ten times 
that number; a comparatively small telescope easily shows 200, - 
000; while there are telescopes in existence with which, there 
is reason to believe, not less than 25,000,000 stars are visible, 

A society is being formed at Madrid to demand the sur- 
render of Gibraltar. 

Cigarettes are getting into very general use among a certain 
class of the women of Paris, even in the public walks and 
boulevards. 


The Dublin University Magazine says the use of tobacco 
produces hypocondriasis, amaurosis and locomotorotaxy. 
Enough to convince anybody ! 

A movement is on foot for all workmen in France to labor 
one hour per day extra and devote the proceeds to liberating 
the territory from the Germans. 

So fatal has mining become in the coal districts of England, 
that one person in every three who are engaged in it is saidto 
die annually. ‘This is a fearful percentage. 

An attempt was made lately to revive the drama of ‘‘Jack 
Sheppard,” in London, but the authorities Lave interdicted 











A German authority hints at a marriage between Prince | 
Arthur and a Prussian Princess. 

It is believed that a pension of £2,000 or £3,000 a year will | 
be granted to Lady Mayo for her hfe, with remainder to her | 
eldest son for life. 

A rumor has got abroad that it is the intention of 
English Government to take tke management of Friendly | 
Societies into its own hands. 

The ponderous turret iron-cled ship Thunderer will be | 
launched from Pembroke Dockyard on the 25thinst. She is | 
one of the largest ships in the world, her dead weight alone 
being 4,700 tons. 

The Spectator says it appears to be understood that Lady | 
Mayo will be created a Peeress in her own right, the late | 
Viceroy not having a seat in the House of Lords, 

Two thieves stole a well-filled trunk a few nights ago. On 
opening it they discovered that it contained noting but | 
religious tracts, and at the same moment they were captured | 
by the police. 

A fine specimen of the hairy rhinoceros, brought over to | 








the play. 


The French Government, in recognition of services rendered 
tothe victims of war, has sent very handsome testimonials, 


|consisting of Sevres china, with suitable inscriptions, to the 


Marchioness of Lothian, who formed a ladies’ committee to 
relieve French refugees, and to Lord Vernon, who precided 
over the committees of the French Peasants’ Seed Fund. It 
is stated that several members of the diplomatic body in Ger- 
many have received presents of Sevres china from the French 
Government, as an acknowledgment of the protection afforded 
by them to French subjects during the war. 

Mr. Merridew (an Englishman), the well known bookseller 
of Boulogae-sur-Mer, has recently received from the munici- 
pality of that town a recognition of the services rendered Ly 
him to the French sick and wounded during the late war. M. 
Huguet, the maire of Bonlogue, presented to Mr. Merridew , 
inthe name of that town, a commemorative medal, accom- 


| panied by an official letter. 


Sir Harry Parkes, in his statement made to a deputation 
who waited on Lord Granville, attributes the persecution of 
Christians in Japan to political rather than religious causes, 
The native converts continually use their nomina! Christianity 
as a cloak for disorderly conduct, and the Japanese Govern 


cab—which are less so—and on the paragraph, cause of the! England by Mr. William Jamrach, and purchased by the| ment in banishing them simply removed them ont of th e 


impending strife. M. Tartine declares that he regrets this | 
paragraph as much as any man, and shall certainly as soon | 


Zoological Society, has been safely deposited in her new home 
at the Gardens, Regent’s-park. | 


sphere of propagandism, taking care that they were proper 
treated in their exile. 
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A promivent lawyer was bailed while passing a jewelry store, 
by the proprietor, with: ‘* General, comein here a moment, 
we have something for you to solve, 
watch to be fixed, andit costs me ten cents to do it, and I 


keep it a week, and charge him six dollars, what per cent. do I 


make? We have been figuring and wake it 900 per cent., and 
have only got uptoone dollar, How much do you say it 
would be at six dollars?” ‘* Well,” replied the General, ‘1 
do not wonder at your perplexity; for it is well known, and 
the celebrated Babbage calculating machine has demonstrated, 
that at certain points in progressive numbers the law govern- 
ing them changes. Jn this care the law would change, and 
long before it would reach the six dollars it would run out of 
per cent, and into what is known as larceny.” 


‘*What can be more harrowing to your soul than the thought 
of wasted opportunities?” asked a teacher of a bright boy. 
““A peg in my boot barrows my sole more 'n avything else,” 
replied the bright boy. 

A doctor asked the head of a family in Obio if they had been 
vaccinated. He answered in the affirmative. He imquired: 
“*Where did yon get the vaccine virus?” The father stated 
that one of bis little girls had burt her finger with a pin, and 
his oldest danghter bad vaeccinnated the rest of the children 
from the sore, and that they were all ‘‘ working.” 


Foreign Affairr—Mrs. Maluprop is anxious to know whether 
this Don Juan Question between England and America has 
anything to do with poor Lord Byron,——“‘ Over the Sea”— 
The man of all others whose name and countenance the pro- 
moters of improved Channel communication between England 
and France should at once secure is undoubtedly—M. Jules 
Ferry.— Punch. 

AN UNHAPPY THOUGHT. 


** A friend in need’s a friend indeed !” 
This really is great trash ; 
For I've a friend, and he’s in need, 
And always wanting cash.—Judy. 


Conundrum—When is a mean 
Never. 

A legitimate inference—That a dentist's office is a diawing- 
rvom. 


man not a mean man? 


Why might carpenters really believe there is nosuch thing as 
stone? Because they never saw it. 


Why is a man never knockeddown against his will? Be- 
cause it is impossible to fall unless inclined. 

If a man haz got eight thousand dollars at interest, and 
owns the house he lives in, it ain't mutch trouble to bea 
philosopher. 


A handsome young gentleman walked into an express office 
the other day, and desired to express a package of letters to a 
lady, to whom he desired to return them, ‘* What are they 
worth?” asked the clerk, who in making out his account, 
desired to know what was the risk. The young man hesitated 
a moment, then clearing his throat from a certain huskiness, 
replied: ‘* Well, I can’t say exactly, but afew weeks ago | 
thought they were worth about four hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“Pa, what is ‘Dead Sea fruit?’ "—‘‘Its currents, 1 sup- 
pose.” 

** All styles are good,” says a French wit, ‘‘ except the 
tedious style.” 

When may aship at sea be said not to be on water ?—When 
she is on fire. 

It 1s a funny thing about a dentist that the more he stops 
the faster he gets on. 

‘To become the lion of a party, it is not necessary to make a 
beast of one’s self. 





ren 
TO A ROBIN. 


Sweet little bird! along the path 
Where fallen leaves and flowers lie, 
Thy mellow song sweet music hath 
To turn the shadows in mine eye. 


Full of strong life, thy voice is heard 
Amidst so much that speaks of death, 
Singing when every other bird 

So little in my garden saith. 


When it shall be my time to die, 

Come to my window, little bird, 

That I may say a last “ good-bye,” 

And hear again this song just heard. 
-Chambers's Journal. 


ee 


OF ‘THE 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


NEWS WEEK. 


Mr. Fortesene, President of the Board of Trade, announced 
in the House of Commons, on the 7th, that Her Majesty's 
Government was negotiating a shipping convention with the 
Government of the United States, 

In reply to an inquiry of Mr. Kinnaird in the House of Com- 
mons, Viscount Enfield, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
stated that the Government had no knowledge of the Pope's 
intention to leave Rome, and that the Pope had made no appli- 
cation to England to place Malta, or any other portion of the 
British dominions, at his disposal. 

At ameeting of the Board of Directors of the French Atlantic 
Cable Company, held in London, it was resolved to lay 
another cable to America, which will be under the manage- 
ment of the present cable combination, 

The Queen will leave for Germany on the 26th inst., and 
return on the 16th of April. 

The report of the Commission of Inquiry on the loss of the 
Magaera severely censures the entire administration of the 
Admiralty, 

The Cambridge boat crew have arrived at Putney and gone 
into training for the University race. The Oxford men are 
expected to take up their quarters on the Thames on Saturday. 


In the House of Commons on the 11th, Mr. Macfie called the 
attention of the Colonial Department to the report which 
came from America of a secret treaty for the separation of 
Conada from Great Britain, Mr. Hugesson, Under-Colonial 


Secretary, replied that Le had not thought it worth while to | 


contradict snch an absurd rumor; but out of respect to the 
gentleman, he would state that there was not the slightest 
joundation for it, 





If a man brings bis 
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A cowmission of medical men who were appointed to ex- 
amine as tothe sanity of Arthur O'Connor, the assailant of 
the Queen, have finished the duty assigned to them. 


O'Connor, in explaining to the commission why his weapon 


to frighten the Queen into compliance with bis demand. Any 
fatal result of his assault would have brought the Prince of 
Wales to the throne, and that event he does not desire to 
occur. He wishes Queen Victoria to be the last English mon- 
arch, 

The London /'inuueiery says the American Government, 
after mature deliberation, has resolved to present its counter- 
Case to the Geneva tribunal on the 15th of April in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty of Washington, even if the British 
arbitrator should not be present, and to insist on proceeding 
to arbitration regardless of the protest and withdrawal of Great 
Britain. 


They | testimony to 
find that the man is of sound mind, but an enthusiastic Fenian. | regeneration. 


was not loaded when he assaulted Her Majesty, said he would | 4 
have used a loaded pistol in bis attack, but be only desired | 





| The Assembly has rejected the proposition of Deputy Branet 
| to erect on tbe hill of Trocadero a temple to Jesus Christ as a 
belief in God necessary for the national 


The Assemhly Committee on the Reorganization of the 
rmy has resolved to disregard the suggestions offered by 
Gen, Cissey, Minister of War. 

The Charge d’Affaires of the German Empire, in Paris, offi- 
cially informed Count de Remusat, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
of the pardon by the Emperor William of all French culprits 
how confined in fortresses throughout Germany. 

The trivunal which has been sitting at Veasailles on the 
cases of the parties charged with firing and destroying the 
Chureb of St. Louis, in Paris, during the reign of the Commune, 
has brought its labors to an end. ‘Two of the accused were 
found guilty of incendiarism, and one has been sentenced to 
be executed and the other to penal servitude for life. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales lunched, on the 12th, 





The Honse of Commons on the 11th went into Committee of 
Supply on the Army Estimates. Amendments by Mr. Holms, | 
reducing the army by 20,000 men, and by Mr. Muntz, reducing | 
it to 10,000 were successively rejected by large majorities. | 


Mr. William Mitchell, proprietor of The West Sussex Gazette, | 
has received a letter from Mr. Jobn Bright, M. P., in which, | 
referring to the press and the repeal of the taxes on paper, he | 
writes, “‘I think the yreat revolution on many questions | 
which is now being witnesseed in this country is owing mainly | 
to the freedom of the newspaper press. It is silently working | 
a change of the most important and, I hope, a most beneficial | 
character. Newspaper property to an enormous extent has 
been created or extended; the literary character of newspa- 
pers bas been improved, and the tone of writing is higher 
than it formerly was. All that we foretold in our agitation 
for a free press bas come to pass; nothing that the most timid 
feared has arisen in consequence of our success.” 

Morphy, the well-known anti-Popery lecturer, is dead. It is 
believed his death was caused by injuries received at the hands 
of a mob while he was delivering a lecture some time since at 
Whitebaven. 


In the trial of Orton for perjury a large number of witnesses 
are expected to be brought forward by the prosecution to show 
that the claimant of the ‘Tichborne estates is Arthur Orton. It 
is reported that detectives have arrived from Australia with a 
warrant for the arrest of Orton ona charge of murder, 

Ata conference of Nonconformists held recently under the 
presidency of Mr. James Heywood, a resolution was adopted 
affirming that the only satisfactory basis of a national system 
of education is that proposed in the resolution of the recent 
Noncomformist Conference at Manchester, viz., that the 
School Board ar the State should make provision solely for 
the secular instruction which all children may receive in com- 
mon. It was also resolved that, with the view of securing an 
amendment of the Education Act in this sense, of watching 
the educational policy of the Government, and of taking such 
action as may from time to time appear desirable to promote 
the interests of religious equality, a London Nonconformist 
Committee should be formed. 


At a meeting beld in Glasgow on the 16th ult., presided 
over by Professor Edward Caird, the programme of the new 
Scottish National Education League was agreed upon, for se- 
curing a compulsory and undenominational system of elemen- 
tary tmstruction in fcotland, which shall be free from the 
blemishes that in the opinion of the promoters have operated 
so injuriously in the working of the English Act of 1870, 





Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, 
without conceding the point that the interests of art or the pub- 
lic would have been injured by the sale of manufactured ob- 
jects, have annourced that the same rules will be adopted 
in respect to sales as were laid down for the Exhibitions of 
1851 and 1862. 

It is announced in the London (uzetfe that Sir W. Gull, 
Bart., M. D., has been appointed one of her Majesty's physi- 
cians extraordinary; and that Sir Arthur Edward Kennedy, 
now Governor of the West. African Settlements, has been ap- 
pointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Hong-Kong. 
It is reported that Lord Richard Grosvenor, M. P., has 
accepted the office of Vice-Chamberlain, in the room of Lord 
Castlerosse, now called to the House of Peers, 
Hon. Charles P. Villiers, M. P., has been chosen Chairman of 
the Political Committee of the Reform Club, in the place of 
Mr. Brand, who retired on his election to the Speakership of 
the House of Commons. Another personal item of interest is 
that a marriage has been arranged between the Marquis of 
Bute and the Hon. Miss Howard, eldest daughter of Lord 
Howard of Glossop end first cousin of the Duke of Norfolk. 

The Heonomist says that everything in the revenue accounts 
tends to confirm the sanguine anticipations formed at the be- 
ginnng of the quarter, and it sees little cause to doubt that at 
the end of the financial year Mr. Lowe will have at least about 
£3,000,000 more money than he thought it safe to estimate, 

There has just died in England, at the age of seventy-three 
or seventy-four, a gentleman who has for many years been 
known in certain literary circles as the Chevalier, or Count, 
John Sobieski Stuart. It is asserted by his friends that he was 
the eldest grandson ot the ‘* Young Pretender.” The real 


The Right and in 12 years will be doubled, 


with the Prince and Princess de Joinville, the Duke d Aumale, 
the Count and Countess of Paris, and the Duke of Nemeurs. 
They afterward received a visit from President Thiers, who 
was accompanied by his staff; and later in the day drove out, 
unattended, in an open carriage. The weather was fine. 
The Prince and Princess were in excellent health; they 
departed the next day for Cannes. 

‘The delegates fram Metz who have been in attendance on 
the Commission on Military Capitulations, in a letter to the 
Republicque Francaise, announce that the Commission has 
concluded taking testimony in regard to the surrender of Metz, 
and that the evidence is strongly against Marshal Bazaine. 

A meeting of the shareholders of the Suez Canal was held in 
Paris on the 12th. President Lesseps made a report, in which 
he states that the Direction of the Company has no intention 
of selling the Canal toany Government; that the traffie over 
the Canal is largely increasing, and that the receipts during 
the months of January and February of the present your 
amounted to $515,400, 

It is stated that the French Government is negotiating with 
the Government at Berlin, with the view of anticipating the 
full payment of the war indemnity, and thereby securing the 
complete evacuation of French territory by German troops. 

M. Jules Favre denies in a letter to the Paris Debuts that 
Austria preceded the French Republic in sending an Embas- 
sador to the Court of the King of Itaty at Rome. He says on 
the contrary that the Austrian Cabinet acted in accord with 
him, and the Embassadors from both Powers arrived in Rome 
the same day. 

The previsions of the pending manifesto of the ‘‘ Eighty” 
members of the French National Assembly favorable to the 
claims of the Count de Chambord are mainly as follows: ‘That 
France shall be governed by a hereditary and traditional 
monarchy; that the Constitution shall be according to the 
plan drawn up by Count Beugnot, with an Assembly and 
House of Peers, the latter not to be hereditary; the present 
relations of the Catholic Church with the State to exist, but 
with full freedom of worship and subsidy to other religious. 

The Government insists on retaining in its bill for the con- 
trol of the press the declaration of the forfeiture of the so- 
vereign power by the Imperial dynasty. It is reported that 
President Thiers and the Committee on the bill have come to 
an agreement, 

A special dispatch from Paris to The Standard says several 
prominent Russians are now in that city negotiating with the 
Polish refugees there for their return to their native country. 
The dispatch says the negotiations look to a reconciliation 
between the Czar and the disaffected Poles, with general 
amuesty for all past offenses, and the appointment of the 
Graud Duke Alexis to be Viceroy of Poland. 


The German Government has discovered that the Pope has 
secretly appointed the Archbishop of Posen Primete of Poland. 
This primacy has been long extinct. When Poland was a 
kingdom one of the functions of the Primate was to act as 
Regent in case of the death or absence of the sovereign. 

The Berlin correspondent of the London 7imes gives an 
interesting sketch of the enormous armament of the conti- 
nental Powers. Germany has at her i liate disposal 
1,000,000 men; the French army will be raised to 630,000, 
Austria has more than 600,- 
000 men immediately available; and in a few years the Rus- 
sian army will number 1,600,000 men. The correspondent 
mentions, incidentally, that the *‘entire loss of Germany in 
the campaign bas been lately ascertained as something like 
180,000 men, rather more than one-half of whom are 
invalided.” 

In the Prussian Parliament the bill on the inspection of 
primary schools, passed by 207 to 155 votes. Prince Bismarck, 
in the course of the debate, denied that he had previously 
accused the Catholic Church in Germany of being anti- 
national, but maintained that the clergy, acting as inspectors 
of schools, had tried to obstruct the teaching of the German 
language, and had openly declared that they could only be 
saved by the French, 





The coalition against the Spanish Government has organized 
for the coming elections, It has been decided that a prelimi- 





Stuart descent of this gentleman was questioned and examined 
at considerable length in an article which appeared in the 
Quarterly Review for June, 1847, and which was known to be 
written by Mr. John Wilson Croker, .who held him to be not 
a Stuart, but a Hay-Allan. 

The Scotsman announces the death of the daughter of Mun- 
go Park, the African traveller. Only one member of the 


nary meeting of the parties entering into the coalition shall 

|be heldin each district, at which the person having the 

| largest number of votes on the first ballot shall be nominated 

| as the candidate for the Cortes. It is agreed that in the Cortes 
each party shall adhere to its own principles. 

Le Temps, says the authorities of Seville, Spain, anticipate 

| a revolutionary outbreak in that oity soon, and measures have 


family bearing the name is, it is believed, now living in Scot. | been taken to suppress any demonstration that may be made. 
laud—Miss Jane Park, Innellan, daughter of Archibald, eldest | 1’ Univers asserts that a revolutionary plot was recently 
brother of Mungo, an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott, and! discovered in Madrid, and that several of the ringleaders in 
as stated in Lockhart’s ‘ Life,” ‘‘remarkable for his great | the movement were executed. 

powers of mind as well as of body.” The Gaceta publishes a decree authorizing Ortega to lay a 
direct telegraph cable between Spain and England. 





ee Joseph Mazzini, the Italian patriot, is dead. 

‘The Pope at a public audience, on Monday, said the misfor- 
| tunes of the Church dated back to 1848. His Holiness further 
; : De : a | stated that the existence of two powers in Rome at the same 
ee ee | cine NEED She eperesne Beye inaatingge 

“ | parations to de rom home 1s se. 
The condition of the national treasury, even after paying) Pye Chamber of Deputi ; 
noel , pra g puties, by a unanimous vote, adopted a 
the fourth half milliard of the indemnity is satisfactory. The} .. olution of regret for the dnathe of Mazzini, and the President 


Minister of Finance is enabled to report a balance of 450,000,- | pronounced a eulogy on the illustrious deceased. 


The payment o two milliards of the war indemnity, together 
with the interest to date, on the remaining three milliards, 
was completed on the 7th, at Strasbourg. This gives France 


000 franes on hand. 


* | —_ : 
‘Troops are concentrating in and around Paris, as a precau-| The Swiss Federal Council has sent secret agents to the 
tion against trouble on the anniversary of the 18th of March. | Canton of Tieino, on the Piedmontese frontier, to watch the 
The emigration from Alsace to Algeria is increasing, and is) movements of Italian revolutionists, who are reported to be 


aided and stimulated by France. j very active just new, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS | trom the cities of Boston, Providence, aman, nee and rich in resources, whose develop- General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 
_ | London, Albany, Troy, Utica, Syracuse, Ro- | ment will be almost as profitable to British | @o:rectea by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
| chester, Butlalo, Cleveland, Louisville, Balti- | es to American interests.” alae —— : 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, more, New York and other places, and a agi apes 
12 WALL STREET. | general discussion was had, the result of The Chamber of Commerce have sustained STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. | Ask. 
eee | which was the adoption of the plan herein | their petition in favor of a modification of | _ per ‘i See 
- ae | stated. the existing Usury law, by “the very just U.S, Obligations, ' 
VERMILYE & CO., | Resolutions were adopted with great unan- | reminder that legislation which exists only} 0 | \ 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. ,imity covering the following points : to be ignored is not only superfluous, but | © ee ina me Ei eta ; | oe 
_ GNC Se Ra ee —___—| First—That _— —, be organized | mischievous, since it oo to involve just | Us Gs, "SI conp . 2... a | tibss 
» 7 jin this city with a capital of not less than | and necessary statutes in the same contempt. | __ reg. . A 111 
MARS & COy | $5,000,000, with liberty to increase to $20,000- | To attempt o fix by legal enactment a maxi e ~ an Hr ; in hy 
14 WALL ST. 1000, to be called “The United States Na-| mum rate of interest, is quite as unreasonable | US. Ws, bd corp : | 112% 
ee ean a neem | ae Sn as it would be to fix a maximum price of | U.s bs, G7 coup | 
BARTON & ALLEN, Second—Thbat the stock shall be offered to | wheat. Money is just as much an article of v3 = renl rte 108%, 
40 BROAD STREET. jthe bankers and representatives of the na-|commerce as wheat, and its price will be i a ’ jonedaie ' 
was : ___\tional banks throughout the country, and | regulated by precisely similar laws of supply | 
——- aaameecrate eons that bankers: and persons interested im such | and demand. State Bonds. 
JAY COOKE & CO., | national banks should have an opportunity , . = ties 
WALL Srreer, & 41 Lomparp STREET, Lonvon. | to subscribe such sums as they might desire. The increase of the trade between Mon- | New York Reg'd Bounty Loan aie Wig 
= nba ap tePicnbeine an | The Hon. Freeman Clarke; of Rochester, | treal =e the Clyde mi — ~ past few 2S wee. ue m5 | 109 
™ late Comptroller of the Currency has con-| years been very great. uring the season | ayahama 5< ce nD Ray 
HENRY CLEWS & CO. | sented seaimenntan elise at anamianeait ae of 1871 the despatch of vessels from the wdo ee ibe ae ge | ” 
32 WALL STREET. |bank, and E. B. Judson, Esq., president of | Clyde showed an increase of 13,500 tons — ag cna _ of MO i 
_ - is ; the First National Bank of Syracuse, vice- —— ge and oe ed - Georgia 6: coupon, : ; io 
e president, and Henry H. Martin, Esq., late | ° 19, while the arrivals from Montrea do 7s, new. Menes ; - 
WHITE, MONEE & CO~ ane of the Albany City National ‘Bank, during the same period showed respectively | Hingis Canal Bonds, “W.... et “ty 
18 WALL STREET. the situation of cashier. an increase over the two previous years of ee ae : ae oe 
= ———_ Books for subscription to the stock of the yo — oo ~~ In “ge the — Michizan Ge i— 83 ba ae 
7 sn eC “United States National Bank” will be jin the Clyde from Montreal were only 84 | Missouri 6s, coup. o.. my | 9B” 
aS, awe & Om, opened at the office of Henry Clews & Co.,| Vessels of 27,200 tons aggregate burden. os, Gerotine os old a | gq] 39 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. on Thursday, April 4. This amount has more than tripled during do 6s new ee ee v4 
: ee : . - e ao — 4 og five years, = — eee Ohio Ge, "7... ws wo i 
. _ . HE DEBT AND TAXATION.—Mr. Dawes, | fair to have more than the same thing said |} fac “ : eae t (hag 
JOHN BLOODGOOD & CO) nomber of the House of Representatives | for the five years next to come, 2< — men ais 086 i 
22 WILLIAM STREET. from Massachusetts, is reported to have re- ; Virginia ‘65 : 54 v6 
sige eee Aan oa marked last week that unless the revenue} A marked reaction seems to have taken do new Bonds. . 58 tee 
was increased beyond the estimates and the | place in regard to iron and wooden ships. A | 
WETHERBEE & WATSON, | expenditures were not retrenched, we should | few years ago, it was taken for granted by cited tii 
18 WALL STREET have to borrow $10,000,000 to pay into the the great majority of those who have to do oe 
i sinking fund, instead of paying off $100,006,- with ships that those built of wood were, tO | Aibany & Susquehanna Ist Bond...) 196 “ae 
= “ _ 000 of the national debt, as we have been |employ a phrase more expressive than ele- | Alt. “= a mortgage aoe "i ig 
WILLARD, MARTIN & doing for the last three years. This is an | gant, “ played out,” and that the time was] poo)? Hartford & Erie ict mort. | Sy. “ 
BACH, cloquent appeal fora modification of the pre- |@pidly approaching when none but iron | Rupito. N. Y. & Erie Ist mort ui. 
= sent burdensome financial policy of the Gov- | Ships would be employed. But, as we have | Central Pacitic Gold Bonds... 2% | 12% 
11 BROAD STREET. ernment. If the rapidity with which our |@lready remarked, this judgment appears to ey ay tek oe thy Rone ag M4 ; 
public debt has been reduced under the pre-|be in process of reversal. A Newcastle “do Ist morigage.... 0h Los 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,|sent Administration be taken as the measure | (England) journal, ha8 the following on this lo Income. . ae 


11 NASSAU STREET. 


CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & O7.C F. BADGER. 


eeSRaNTD A A 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUPEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE, 





of our national prosperity, it may certainly 
be assumed that the country was never ina 
more flourishing condition, but unfortunately, 
the experience of the great majority of bu- 
siness men goes to prove that this is not the 
case, and that conclusions favorable to the 
existing financial policy, drawn from the su- 
perabundant resources of the Treasury, are, 
to a considerable extent, delusive. It is true 
that the resources of the country are immense 
and capable (as shown by the financial his- 
‘tory of the last decade) of enduring an enor- 
mous strain in the way of taxation. But its 
great material interests are not proof against 
any possible abuse of the tax-levying power, 
and the extreme to which that has been 
carried has no doubt seriously retarded the 
recovery and growth of those interests. It 


point :—* There is a considerable demand for 
wooden-built ships, and owners who three or 
four years ago imagined that they were going 
to be entirely ruined, now hold on and won't 
sell. Some hundreds of pounds more may be 
had for first-class property of this kind than 
ever was imagined would be the case. Within 
the past few years a very large number of 
Liverpool ships, of the Mareo Polo class, 
vessels of great eminence in their day as 
Austraiian and East Indian clipper ships, 
have been purchased by Tyne owners. Three 
or four years ago, these vessels having been 
taken off the letter, were lying in the Liver- 
pool docks for sale, and were to be had at 
very moderate prices. They have been all 
bought up mostly by our people, and have 
turned out for them a first-class property, 


Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund 
do Ist mort. exe 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 
do 2d mort... 

Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund : 
Col, Chie. & Ind. Central Ist mort 

do 2d mort 
Del. Lack & West. Ist mort 

do 2d mort 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort... 
Erie Ist mort, extend 
do Ist mort, end 
Galena & Chic. ext 
2d mort 
st mort., “88 
do 2d mort,, “93..... 

Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert 3 
Harlem Ist mort, 7s 


do 
Great Western 1 





Hiudson River 7s 2d mort, “85 
IHinois Central Ts “5 - 








do Istmort. and Sinking Fund ‘} 
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: ; » las icial state better than iron-screw steamers in many | Lack. & Western .. = 
WaLt Srreet, Fripay P, M., March 15, 1872. siete dd aes heed a a respects. They cost a deal less money hen M a gy “ 1862 ny tetas 18 - 
The chief movement of the week in finan-| Pepruary (making $300,000,000 of reduction | Screws, and take very little to maintain them. on “wae ae Z-4 
cial circles has been in Erie, and the price of | jn three years), leaving an available balance | They are ships of sound constitutions, and | Morris & Essex 1st mort ; 0435 | i0> 
the stock has advanced almost four per cent. | of 110,405,319 02 coin and currency in{¢2#n be sailed very cheaply. They are prin-|. ¢ , wd mort. . . - | Sit 
The reason adduced for this rise is not so| the Treasury. It strikes us that this con-| ¢ipally employed in the Spanish esparto and New "alana om ate ees 
much owing to the increased value of the | jjinual strain upon the pockets of the people | coke trades, but this year a good few of them | New York Central 6s, 83. Wi 104% 
property under the new management, | for the payment of a debt not yet due, on | Will be put in the North American timber > bs, Sub'n LS ee 
although the road is said to be in a sounder} ihe plea that such a policy is necessary to | Wade.” arin nnin 1 
position than had been generally supposed, | sustain the public credit, should be relaxed ; Ohio & Miss, Ist mort........... es 
but rathet to the desire evinced by certain | jt unnecessarily impairs the resources of the} THE: Canapa Paciric Raitroav.—We do consol..........+ 4 6 
cliques to command a working majority at | countr y,and has a tendeney to dry up the | re pleased to see that the Canadians are A manag Oh Sg eee oa os 
the approaching election. Quotations are | fountain whenever a large per centage of re- bent on building a new trans-continental do do 2d mort.. ...) 199 “ 
even higher in London than here, and there | yenue is drawn. The public credit as mea- | Tailway, and we hope that the surveys now | Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) “yg, | “ap, 
has also been a material advance made in| cured by the price of Government bonds is| being made will lead to an immediate com- a K. = gree. a rd are Pics 
Atlantic and Great Western securities, which | good euough, and will remain so as long as | mencement of the great work that will serve o> ghetesmnanaaeealia meatier: = 93 
provokes serious comments ip the street as| the interest on the debt is promptly met. So | more than anything else to bind together the | St. Louis & Iron Mountain... 50 oo 
to the future relations of the tw» companies. | far as the evidence of our intention to pay | Dominion, and consolidate its strength and | Telede & Wab. coms. conv... 0. Beg | 
eon 4 has been more stringent, nd | the debt is concerned, no further demonstra- | Prosperity... Sir. Hugh Allan, the most public | por,, Peor, & Wars, ist mort. E. Div ys | 100 
although the market rules easier to-day, rates | tion is necessary. It certainly will not in- | Spirited and far-sighted financier of Canada, | Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 63........| 917, | gp" 
are still at 7 and 7 gold, according to collate- | crease the confidence of foreign capitalists to lately made. the following speech :— do Land Grants, 78..........-.+5 : 
rals. Dis »unts with a moderate movement | soe the Government exhausting the resources| “He had looked upon the Northern Col- | ft? (eye 


are quote. 9 and 12 percent. for prime paper. 
Gold is dull at 110!g and 11044. Foreign 
Exchange is easy at 1093g and § for 60 days 
and 110!g and 110} for short sight bankers 
sterling. Stocks are steady but firm, and 
Governments show more activity under an 
increasing demand for foreign investments. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 











and patience of the people, by maintaining 
taxes at a war standard in time of peace, in 
order to strain a point and make a show of 
paying off the debtin a few years. Economy 
in Government expenditure, and a paternal 
regard for the welfare of tax payers, is the 
paramount necessity of the time. The credi- 
tors of the Government must, after all, de- 
pend for their security upon the ability and 








onization Railway merely as a colonization 
railway from Montreal to Ottawa. But as 
long as he thought that the project was con- 
fined to that he did not consider it necessary 
to take any part in it. But when British 
Columbia came into the Confederation the 
subject wore an entirely diflerent aspect. As 
soon asthe treaty was made he saw the ne- 
cessity of a railroad across the continent, and 









Alt. & Terre Haute 
do preferred... 
Boston, Hartford & Eric. 
Chicago & Alton....... 
preferred 
Th 


do 
Chicago & N. We 





de a ere 
Chicago & Rock Island............ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..... 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cinein.. 2... 2... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg.........0 20... 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central er 
Del. Lack. & Western 






























March 8. March 15, | disposition of the people to contribute to the |84W that the time would soon come when | Dubuque & Sioux City 20/222 
American Gold........... 10x@ — 1106 @ —| public revenue, and hence it is a short-sighted | Such a railway would have to be built and ee ee 
Del. Lack. & Western 1074@107's —-1085@_ 109 | poliey to kill the goose that lays the golden they would have to bestir themselves and Hannibal & St. Joseph Setbeineiey 
ieee 3%4@ — 42, @— |egy—N. Y. Shipping List, : varry it through. After that he did not long do _ preferred... 707°" 
= preferred .......... 68 @ 6 WH4@ 7 —_ hesitate. Since he had taken the pains to | Harlem aie 
ee tics xulasess 1085,@208% 1114 @ 111% ae ag ee ee eee : Presi “ referred 
tim_eiaa a a Tue Norrnern Pactrie Ratroap.—|infurm himself thoroughly on the whole Jolie PA co hv aaa 
Lake Shore.....010)) 24 @ % 27%4,@ 93% |How THE ENTERPRISE Is REGARDED tN | question, he had come to the conclusion that | {CER CMe eee 
a Central -WIN@18 = =—116 @— | Great Brirarn.—The people of Great Bri- | without the Northern Colonization a road to | Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
N. Y. Central and H....- ®WA@ 99 KG 9935 |," sag I eg gad er inte . ientia oe - ani a] | Marietta & Cincin. Ist preferred 
N.Y.C. & H. Scrip. 4% '@My 92.@95 | tain find the Northern Pacific Railway a}the Pacific would be an injury to Montreal | Marietta ee 
Northwestern. ........... 4@ 4  %9¥@ i | powerful agency for the consolidation and | rather than otherwise. Montreal was inter-| yyjcfiemn Central ne 
Foewetre et seen 92 @ 4 _— ;,,, | development of their colonial possessions ex- | ested in having a road by the shortest possi- | Milwaukee & St. Paul i 
nid and Mississippi... = 454@ — 46%4@ 4675 | tending f eg oll Bg Sa aga * he Pacifi 1 : i ri referred 
a One — toxr@ — | tending from Halifax to the Pacific Ocean, | ble route to the Pacific. That road he had arnt 
Pittsburg........... Ws@ 9%  —_90%@ 907% | and for the maintenance of their trade with | offered himself to build. He had offered to| yore liaviford 
a sweden MS6@U13% 1134@ 114 | the far East. build a road from the Pacific to Lake Nipis- | New Jersey..............0000000002, 
—........... het 59 ene oe Below we give an extract from an article in | sing, and now there was wanted a railroad to | N. Y. Central & Hudson River... 
St. Paul preferred. 94@ — 784@ 79% |the London Jost on this subject :—* The | go to the latter place to join it. He had not the do PED CSEROMD, 35.04: + 
eee Pees: Ei 4 = 3° @ — | whole area of England and Scotland is about | slightest doubt that such a road would be 
Caen Galan. wie" tne ~ | 57,000,000 acres, and that of England, Scot- | built, and, when it was, Montreal, and indeed Coal Stocks. 
Adams Express.......... 94@ % os<@ 99 | land, and Ireland is about 75,000,000; so that | all Lower Canada, would acquire an import- 
Ameri Merchs’ Union... Tis@ 72, 4_@ 74% | the territory given by the American Govern- | ance that they never had before. The pro-} American Coal Co... 8 
Wale Bee Hag eB 7 | ment to the Northern Pacific Railway Com-|duce of the East—of ‘China and Japan— | Cimberind Coa! and tim Go.) 8. | 
‘ , ¥ . pany exceeds that of Great Britain by 3,000,-| would have to pass through that way, and | pennsylvania Coal Co......00 96 | 120 55 
The following is a copy of the circular | 000 of acres, and is only 15,000,000 of acres | the freight of the Western States would also | Spring Mountuin Coal..........., | 5 | rt 
which explains the steps already taken for|less than the whole area of the United| have to come down by Montreal. There - 
the establishment of a new bank here to be Kingdom. * * * Our interest in this| was not only the traffic of her own country 
called “ The United States National Bazk:” | particular American enterprise arises from | but also of others, of which sucha road would Miscellaneous, 
A meeting of gentlemen connected with | the circumstance that it appears to open up | be the highway. In view of these things he | atiantic Mail.......... 
national banks in various sections of the/tousa portion of our own dominions which | could not understand how any one could | Boston Water Power.. one 
country, and of other bankers was held at | have hitherto been almost inaccessible. * * *| hesitate for a moment to carry through such Canton = seersees . 93 “Oni 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, in the city of New In short, from the eastern to the western|a work. He had, on his part, determined to an Foae Een esa, ve 5g 
York, on the 5th day of March, 1872. Repre-| terminus of the line the route of this road | use all his energies to that end, and he was'| American Express,..,. ts i606 
sentatives of banking interests were present | traverses a region most desirable for settle- ¢ sure it would be accomplished.” , é ik 
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A STANDARD 
SECURITY. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
1-30s. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
JAY COOKE & CO. 


The policy of the Government looks to a 
steady redemption of its Bonds at Par. 


In view of this fact we would suggest that 
holders avail themselves of the present favor- 
able ogpertunity of exchanging thoir secur- 
ities for a 


BOND OF EQUAL SAFETY. 


Many holders are exchanging them for 
NORTHERN PACIFIC GOLD SEVEN- 
THIRTIES, at a large profit. 


These Bonds furnish to the public an Invest- 
ment Security which combines the ready Ne- 
gotiability, the Convenience, and the high 
Credit of a first-class Railroad Bond, with the 
Solidity and Safety of a Real Estate ‘Mortgage 
on Laud worth at least twice the amount 
loaned. 


They are offered at Par in currency, free of 
United States Tax, and both principal and in- 
terest are payable in gold coin. 


All marketable stocks and bonds received 
(by express or otherwlse) at current prices in 
exchange for Northern Pacific Seven-thirties, 
without expense to the investor. Pamphlets 
and fall information furnished on application. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 


FINANCIAL AGENTS NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO. 





Banking House 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
afy desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 


The Imperial Bank, 
Messrs, Clews Habicht & Co , | London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issne CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 


2" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cory, Lanp WarrRants, Excuanoe, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cuted 

27" Collections ¢. DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 

NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., made upon all points 
and re mitted for Tw 

{2 ConnesPonpeENTs of this house, ma. 
upon having their business attended to with Ractity 
| despatch. 

New York Corresponpents: HENRY CLEWS 

& CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


(3" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31sT DECEMBER, 1871: 

Preminms received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 51 

Premiums on Polici2s not marked off ist 
SG BONE svc cecvecwecnessorerscnes 2,083,675 48 








Total amount of Marine Premiums 44 446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
. wary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871.... .. $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 

same period........ .. . $2,735,980, 68 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by St»cks, and otherw ise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mort, 8. 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry Cy cone aims due 

the Company, estim: 386,739 41 


Premium Notes and Bile ieceivatie. - 2,105,937 95 
Cash in Heabyqiacnielon einnanie 74,345 01 
Total amount of Asscts.. . ....... $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1898 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest one Le oh be in gold. 
Dividend of FOR PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned abs 49 of the Company for the yous 
ending 81st December, 1871, for which certificates wil 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonss, Josrern GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuarues Dennis, C. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moors, James Low, 


Henry Corr, B. J. Howxanp, 

Wm. C. Pickerseitt, Bens. Bascocs, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. My turn, ™ 
Cranes H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Lowe.u Hotsrook, Freperick CHauncy, 
R. Warren Westoy, Geo. 8S. StepHEenson, 
Roya PHELPs, Wit. H. Wess, 
Cates Barstow, Suepparp Ganpy, 


A. P. Prixot, Francis Skippy, 
Wriuum E. Dopez, CxHaries P. Burpert, 
Davin Lane, Rost. C. Feravson, 


James Bryce, 
Dantet 8S. Mituer, 
Wm. Stunais, 


Wituram E. Boner, 
Samvuzxt L. Mircea, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocerrt, Rosert L. Stewant, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BuakE, 
Cuar.es D. Leverics. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 





ESTABLISMED.......... .. «-- 1803. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manager. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


. M. paceman, | H. - —y Consvt, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A & Bros. 
&. d. SAPPRAY, of E. ms pti & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
pee SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jonnston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 








The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

“<< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 

45 William St. 





STATEMENT 


OF THE 


OF NEW YORK, 
144 anv 146 BROADWAY. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


For the Year ending December 81st, 1871. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


To Poticry Houpens: 
For ae by 
For Dividends. 
* Annuities, 
Matured En- 
dowments, & 
surrendered 
Policies ..... 1,327,555 41 


EXPENSES: 

For Commis- 

sions to Agents 594,476 53 
For Office, Law, 

and other Ex- 
penses......... 519,022 66 


TAXE 
Amoont paid totne differ- 
A RR 


2,765,750 44 
3,365,495 12 





1,113,499 19 


111,191 00 
————— 8,683,491 16 
$49,264,571 17 


SUMMARY OF INVESTMENTS. 


1. Bonds and Mortgages on y 
— more than double ee 


anata aiadeambemateed $39,480,235 39 

2. vsiiea States Stocks......,...... -. 4,208,198 75 
3. New York State and on seocke «+. 1,000,009 00 
4. New bee ate Towu Bond nye 70,000 00 
5. DS. idiebindchampabinieis see 1,089,863 89 
6. Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 

at interest ............ -..-+ .. 8,806,089 50 
7. Balances due from Agents ities: “enehiene 115,273 64 

por $49,264,571 17 
Sntssest anne chin anata omanwewins 512,730 03 
Deferred Ser Som, Annual and Quarterly 

DT <xtchieamiaeceeUhabhananes 1,122,442 
Premiums in course of transmission . 134,480 57 
Market —_ bags Stocks in excess of 

GD cans. .& eenauessienkvasscasandes 543,772 37 
Gross Assets, December Sist, 1871....... $51,577,997 00 


I have carefully copies | the foregoing statement, 


and find the same 
ww eaaAc F. LLOYD, 
Aaditor. 


From the foregoing it will , seen that the several 
items of 


sbursements bear the following ratios to 
the Receipts of the year: 
a * Policy Holders. . t : per cent. of Receipts. 
or Expenses ......... 


The ratio of expenses is less than in iii 
year during the history of the Company. 





The Aseets are My “he as follow 


Gross Assets, Jan. ist, 1872 $51, 577,897 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Depeve for all Policies in 28, 
Reserve for yo = me 10,259,355 45 
Annuities 170,543 
. * Unearned 
yee eee ae 449,088 79 
— .- Death not yet 
Seedhieeaielatendsiadeesiaca nid unit 456,478 97 
poses ae Dividends,due 
a eee 56,000 00 
Premiums me paid in advance. 33,654 39 
Surplus accrued on Tontine 
Dividend Policies. ..... a 8,197 22 


lus over all Liabilities . .. ++ $3,895,740 38 
ividend on January Ist, 1872...... 2,843,727 92 
Undivided Surplus.................. $1,052,012 46 


The Reserves upon Policies and additions were de- 
termined by a seriat valuation according to the 
— able of Mortality, and four per cent. 
nte! 

The Dividend of 1872 is considerably larger than 
any previous distribution by this Company upon a 
8 P year's business. 

ms by Death Suing the year 1871 were a 
fraction less p. & seventy por cent. of the sum 
predicted by the Company's Table of Mortality. 


POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 


NUMBER. AMOUNT. 
Policies aunet and restored 
ie y 


during the year............ 12,191 $35,361,238 00 
The’ amount insured is 
about — greater 
ya “ force Jan. 1, 1872....73,864 228,770,367 00 
“S-eettiot <a 20,132,064 00 
Annuities (Annnal) . 19,041 00 
Slnercnrisdgiaiiiney 73,911 $248,921,472 00 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 








MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$57,948,062 33 | 


THE 8 PER CENT. 


SINKING FUND 


‘LAND GRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 


jin denominations of $1 000, $500, and $100, 
Coupon or Registered, can now %e obtained to 
alimited amount only from the undersigned, 
or through the principal Banks and Bankers 
throughout the United States. 


The safety and reliability of these Bonds 
is evidenced in the continued and increasing 
demand for them by prudent and careful in- 
vestors, who have invested them after a 
most thorough and rigid examination of the 
security pledged for their payment, both in- 
terest and principal. 


THEY ARE SECURED by a first and only 
mortgage on the Company's railroad (which 
will soon connect the Union Pacifle Road at 
Fort Kearney with the City of St. Joseph, Mo., 
already an important railroad centre)—upon 
the Franchises of the same—upon the Eguip- 
ment and personal property of every descrip- 
tion upon the Land Grant of the Company 
granted by Special Act of Congress, approved 
July 23, 1866, amounting to 1,700,000 acres, 
which has been officially Certified to the Com- 
pany by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office in his official report to Congress, trans- 
mitted through the Secretary.of the Interior on 
January 10, 1872. 


The Bonds are issued only as they repre- 
ent a completed and equipped rvad ; all pro- 
ceeds of Bonds beyond this are held by the 
trustees in trust until the necessary com- 
pletion entitle the company to these pro- 
ceeds. 


The road is built first-class in every parti- 
cular, and has been so received and accepted 
by the Department of the Interior. 


The Mortgage Deed of Trust prohibits the 
sale of any of the company’s lands at less 
than four ($4) dollars per acre, payable to 
the trustees, and applied to the payment of 
the bonds, through the operation of the 
Sinking Fund. The payment of the bonds 
before maturity is not compulsory upon the 
holders. 


The Bonds are therefore secured by two 
classes of property combined in one mortgage, 
the value of either largely exceeding the 
amount of bonds which can be issued under 
the mortgage. 


Tustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
papy of New York. 


The Bonds have thirty years to un, with 
both principal and interest payable in Gold. 
The Principal payable in New York, thi in- 
terest at eight (8 p.c.) per cent. payable in 
February and August either in New York, 
London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 
tax. 


Price 9744 and accrued interest in Currency. 
The Bonds are receivable at par and accrued 
interest in payment for the Company’s Land 
Sales. Maps, circulars, documents, and full 
information furnished on application. 


The Bonds of this Company have always 
been received with favor by investors and 
capitalists, have always commanded a ready 
market, and we unhesitatingly recommend 
them, believing this loan will rank equally 
with that of the Eastern Division issues, 
which are now selling at a premium above 
par. . 


TANNER & CO. 
Bankers. 
No. 11 WALL STREET. 
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